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Chinese Christianity. 
BY REV. G. W. GREENE, CANTON. 


— religion of Jesus Christ in its essential principles is always 
‘, the same, and needs no change, addition or revision to adapt 

it to any clime or nation, to any age or condition of men. 
But in its outward manifestations, in the emphasis laid upon certain 
doctrines and forms of organization and church life, different ages and 
different nations present certain clearly marked differences, so that 
we may speak of ancient Christianity, medieval Christianity, and 
modern Christianity. With equal justice we speak of Eastern and 
Western Christianity, the one influenced by Alexandrian and Greek 
thought and life, the other affected by Roman and Carthaginian 
influences. In later times there are differences in the type of 
Christianity presented by different nations, though perhaps less 
distinctly marked. National peculiarities will often help to account 
for the rise of some heresy, for the emphasis laid on some one doctrine, 
or for the existence of some unusual practice. 

The present discussion is to enquire as to the type of Christianity 
likely to be found among the people of the Chinese empire. Is it 
to be expected that Chinese peculiarities will cause the reception of 
one doctrine and the rejection of another and the consequent rise of 
heresies? Will there be danger that churches of Chinese Christians 
may develop forms of organization and ceremony different from those 
practiced in New Testament times? To what defects of Christian 
morality will Chinese be specially liable? What peculiarities of 
church worship and life are likely to grow up among the Chinese 
churches? What ought to be done by the missionaries to prevent 
errors of doctrine, organization, and life among the Chinese Christians 
of future generations ? 
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I. AS TO DOCTRINE, 


Which of the doctrines of Christianity will find most ready 
acceptance among the Chinese ? Will they find special difficulty in 
accepting any of the fundamental doctrines? Is there danger that 
any particular heresy will spring up here in China? 

Careful study of Chinese literature will probably show tendencies 
to materialism and pantheism, but these tendencies are hardly 
stronger here than among other heathen peoples. Chinese modes of 
thought are not specially favorable to rationalism; hence the 
inspiration of the Scriptures, the doctrine of the Trinity, the 
person of Christ, and the divine decrees will not be difficult of 
acceptance to the man who has accepted Jesus of Nazareth as the 
Saviour of the world. The teachings of the Scriptures as to human 
depravity are always obnoxious to the pride of the human heart, 
and the Chinese in common with the rest of humanity will often 
stumble at this doctrine, but there is no reason to believe that they 
will find more difficulty with it than human beings of other nations. 

Anglo-Saxon ideas magnify the importance of the individual, 
and hence many stumble at the teachings of the Bible concerning 
the federal headship of Adam and of Christ. But these doctrines 
are not strange to the Chinese mind. The father represents the 
family, the elders represent the village, the ruler represents the 
people of his district, and the Emperor represents the people of the 
whole empire. Hence the Chinaman is not surprised to read that 
Adam represents all his posterity and that Christ represents all his 
chosen people. The doctrine of substitution also, which is sometimes 
characterized as the “ gospel of blood,” is so similar to things common 
in China that it is no shock to the Chinaman to learn that Christ 
suffered as the sinner’s substitute. But the religions ideas of the 
Chinese are so permeated with the possibility of acquiring merit 
with the gods that it is necessary constantly to lay stress on the truth 
that salvation is only by grace through the atoning merits of Christ. 

But the error which most threatens the prevalence of spiritual 
Christianity in China is the persistence with which the temporal 
benefits of Christianity are emphasized. ‘The man who is enamored 
of Western civilization, seeks to join the church with the hope 
of coming in comtact with some of its benefits. 'The man who seeks 
Western learning will join the church that he may be taught by 
the missionary. The man who wants employment with the 
foreigner hopes to get it more easily after he has joined the church. 
The man with a law-suit would pretend to be a Christian that he 
may have the help of the missionary in prosecuting his case. The 
preacher lays more stress upon the benefits to be obtained in this 
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life by the individual Christian than upon the joy of sins forgiven 
through the merits of Christ. He preaches long and convincingly 
of the prosperity to come to the empire from the civilization which 
is supposed to accompany the wide prevalence of Christianity, but 
has little to say of the duty of all men to accept Christ as Lord and 
to live according to the teachings of His Word. Even many of those 
who have joined the church because they have known the love of 
Christ in the forgiveness of sins, often forget the spiritual benefits 
of church-membership and expect the church to help them in any 
difficulties that may arise in connection with their business or 
other temporal afiairs. This error has been assisted by the ease 
with which they obtained indemnity for their losses and the destruc- 
tion of their chapels during the troubles of 1900. We need, there- 
fore, faithfully and persistently to teach them and all men that the 
benefits of the gospel are spiritual, that its effect upon this life is to 
make men live righteous lives, to be less self-seeking and more 
helpful to others, to imitate the Lord Jesus who went about 
doing good. 


II, AS TO CHURCH-ORGANIZATION. 


Considering the various forms of church organization already 
introduced into China, we shall find no one of them specially con- 
trary to Chinese customs. The control which the Kai-fong exercises 
over the affairs of the neighborhood is not unlike the democracy 
of congregationalism. The influence of the village elders would 
prepare the way for the introduction of Presbyterianism. The 
power of the magistrate or viceroy would suggest episcopacy, while 
the autocracy of the Emperor is like the papacy. 

Of course, those who think that the New Testament teaches 
one form of church government to the exclusion of all others must 
carefully and diligently teach the Chinese Christians to organize 
their churches according to this model and to make no changes un- 
less they are sanctioned by the teachings of Christ and His Apostles. 
Here there will be but little room to adapt the details of church 
organization and government to the peculiar customs of the Chinese; 
they must conform to the customs of the early churches, rather than 
to those of the Chinese people. But those who find in the New 
Testament no form of government clearly outlined, and who 
therefore conclude that the details are left to be supplied by the 
local conditions of the churches, will have wide liberty for conform- 
ing the outward organization of the church to the needs of the 
Chinese Christians. If the differences between the denominations 
are of small importance, they ought not to be introduced among 
converts fresh from heathenism, ‘Those who hold this view will 
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give to the churches of new converts only so much of church forms 
as are absolutely necessary, leaving them to work out for them- 
selves, as they need them, the details of church organization. The 
divisions among Christians in Europe and America which have 
their origin in local or national differences or in difference of 
language, surely ought not to be introduced into China. The 
movement which had its origin in Amoy twenty or thirty years 
ago, looking to the union of all Presbyterian churches in China into 
one Presbyterian organization for the whole empire, is in this 
direction. Every one ought to rejoice that the movement has 
recently received a new impetus and bids fair to accomplish the end 
contemplated by its originators. The presence of many denomina- 
tions in China is an evil, and so far as our conscientious convictions 
and the teachings of the New Testament will allow, we ought to 
diminish the evil by lessening the number of the churches. 

But the point at which there is most danger to the churches of 
China is the relation of the churches to the government of the 
empire. Most of us accept in theory the belief in the complete 
separation of Church and State, but even in America many are not 
ready to carry the doctrine to its legitimate consequences. Many 
are ready to accept the doctrine for themselves and their principles, 
but they are not willing to include all others in its benefits. The 
government ought not to interfere with us in our religious views 
and practices and ought to protect us from the interference of others. 
If the government should give a little indirect help to us in the shape 
of a gift to one of our schools, that would be worthy of commendation. 
Generally we are willing to admit all Protestant denominations to a 
share of this protection of the government; but when it is proposed 
to include Catholics, Mormons, and idolaters, and to say that 
government has ne right to interfere with any of these in their 
religious views and ought to protect them from the interference 
of others, then we begin to have doubts about the truth of the 
doctrine of religious liberty. There is little wonder, then, that the 
Chinese Christians fail to accept the doctrine in all its fulness. 
The native preachers and even some missionaries are looking 
forward with longing to the day when the rulers of China shall be 
friendly to the gospel and shall not only cease to encourage or 
permit persecution of the Christians, but shall foster, encourage, 
and support Christianity, and even use some repressive measures 
towards idolatry. Then, they think, the cause of Christ will be 
greatly prospered in China and millions will press into the church, 
Meantime, while there is still the possibility of persecution, every 
church-member wishes to be regarded as a subject of some foreign 
government and to have the help of the foreign preacher and the 
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foreign consul in the prosecution of every lawsuit in which he or 
any of his friends may be interested. Much faithful and persistent 
teaching at this point will be necessary to bring the Chinese 
Christians to a clear and right conception of their relations to the 
government. They must be taught that they are still subjects 
of the Emperor of China and ought to be more faithful subjects 
because they are Christians. They must learn that the church is a 
spiritual institution, and that its sphere of operation is widely 
removed from the sphere of the government. The duty of the 
government is to permit each man, no matter what his religious 
views may be, to worship God as he thinks right, not hindering 
others, and receiving the protection of the government from those 
who would hinder him, 

A kindred danger is found in the exaggerated ideas held by 
Chinese, both in and out of the church, of the dignity, authority and 
influence of the pastor of a church. He is supposed to be of equal 
rank with a high mandarin, has large authority over the church and 
all its members, and has behind him in all his acts the power of the 
missionary who ordained him, the power of the consul and of the 
nation he represents. Unless this error can be corrected, it means 
vast trouble for the native churches and sad hindrance to the progress 
of the gospel. It is the same error of magnifying the temporal 
benefits of Christianity and largely ignoring its spiritual results, 
The pastor is shepherd of the church in reference to spiritual 
things, and his official work should be confined to the spiritual realm. 
He should have no more influence with an official than any other 
Chinaman of equal intelligence and probity. How can the people 
be brought to recognize these patent truths ? 


Ill AS TO PUBLIC WORSHIP, 


All will probably admit that the Scriptures contain no sct 
form or order of worship; this being left to be determined, in 
large measure, by the judgment and preferences of the worshippers 
in each age and nation. It would not be strange if Chinese 
Christianity in future years should present some peculiar features 
not found among Western nations. There have been some very 
bitter controversies over the details of public worship, but Protes- 
tants are now practically agreed that these four things may 
appropriately form a part of Christian worship, namely, prayer, 
music, reading the Scriptures, and preaching. 
ought to be added the collection. 
essayist to discuss 


Perhaps to these 
But I leave it to some future 
this subject, showing its relation to public 
worship and to the spread of the gospel, and especially the means 
by which the members of our churches may be induced to do 
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their duty in this regard. So the present discussion will speak of 
only these four elements of public worship. 

Whether Chinese Christians, if left to themselves, would 
prefer an established form and order of service, or would prefer 
to vary the order and the words of their worship according to the 
circumstances and their own feelings, it would be hard to say. The 
chief defect in the worship of the Chinese Christians seems to me 
to be the lack of a spirit of reverence. Probably few of them have 
any appreciation of that reverential spirit which devout worshipers 
in Western nations feel when joining in the worship of God’s house. 
But I once heard a thoughtful Chinaman, who had worshiped in 
California for several years, telling a company of preachers of the 
subdued tones of voice appropriate for public prayer, quite different, 
he said, from the tones of preaching or of conversation. What is 
needed is not so much the tones of voice as the spirit of reverence 
for the Divine Father, which spirit will usually show itself in the 
tone of voice when we come into the divine presence. 

The use of music in the worship of Chinese Christians is as yet in 
its incipiency, not yet past the experimental stage. This is true both as 
to the hymns and as to the music. It is well known that the hymns 
of each nation have their own peculiar flavor, which often remains 
when they are translated into other languages Who has not felt this 
in reading or singing a translation of one of the old Greek or Latin 
hymns? The German hymns sing of Luther and the Reformation, 
even to one who knows no word of German, and much of this 
influence remains in the English translation. Of course there is 
much less difference between the hymns of England and those 
of America. The two peoples are too near akin; their religious 
ideas and aspirations are too much alike to expect to find wide 
differences in their lyrics. But now and then you will find a hymn 
which has a distinctly English flavor. The careful student of 
literature would not be long in assigning an English origin to such 
hymns as “Lead, kindly Light!” or Kipling’s “ Recessional.” 
Probably the hymn of a distinct American type would not be found, 
unless it were one of the Moody and Sankey order, not of very high 
poetic excellence, however. 

The hymns which are sung by congregations of Chinese are 
either translations or adaptations of hymns from other languages, 
and almost without exception they have a Western flavor. Many of 
them pay little regard to the Chinese laws of versification. The 
Chinese hymn has not yet been written. This is the best we can do 
under present circumstances, and we must use these hymns to 
prepare the way for the future. After some years some Chinese 
Christians will catch the inspiration, study the Chinese laws of 
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versification and make the changes necessary to the production of 
Christian lyrics, and become the Watts or the Wesley of China. 

The tunes to which these hymns are sung are still farther 
removed from the Chinese music. The diatonic scale of Western 
music consists of seven tones, and the repetition of the first makes 
the octave. Chinese music has only five tones. instead of seven. 
It is usually said that this pentatonic scale omits the fourth and 
seventh of the diatonic, producing intervals of a step and a half 
rather than half-steps. Some say that the fourth, or rather the 
sharped fourth, is often heard in the north, but it is very rare in the 
south and very difficult for a Chinese voice. Here everything is in 
the pentatonic scale. The school girls reading the Scripture lesson 
in concert, the boat-woman crooning her baby to sleep, the street 
vender crying his wares, the blind beggar sawing on his stringed in- 
strument, are content with these five tones. All who have tried to 
teach the Chinese to sing have noticed how much easier it is for 
them to sing correctly some tunes than others, Give them a tune 
containing fa or si, and you will see how difficult it is for them to 
sing these notes correctly. A friend recently wrote me from Swatow 
about hearing a congregation of school children try to sing Duke 
Street, and he hoped he might never hear it again. But when they 
sang Kentucky, Happy Land, or other pentatonic tunes, the result 
was quite different. Chinese voices readily learn these Western 
tunes without the fw and si of the diatonic scale, but there is still 
a quality which differentiates these Western melodies from the 
weird airs heard among the Chinese. Perhaps the difference is the 
same as that between the major and minor scales of Western music, 
a difference whose mechanical basis can be readily set forth, but the 
reason for the difference in quality of melody is not so easily ex- 
plained. Some one with an ear gifted in distinguishing tones ought 
to practice a class, preferably of girls, in singing the pentatonic 
scale, beginning with Ja, or using the black keys of the piano 
beginning with Dg. This would probably give effects similar to those 
of ordinary Chinese music, possibly identical with them. In this 
scale, too, would probably be found the true place of the several 
tones of the Cantonese dialect. 

Under these circumstances it would seem best to give the 
preference to such tunes as are pentatonic and can be readily 
sung by the Chinese, reserving the more difficult tunes for those 
who receive more extended musical training. <A few distinctively 
Chinese airs have been caught by the missionaries and written down 
in musical notation. Such of these as are suitable for religious 
worship may be used when they are also suited to the hymns we 
sing. When the writer of Christian hymns shall appear in China, 
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the writer of Christian music will probably arise, hymns and tunes 
will be wedded together, and Chinese Christians will use their own 
music in the worship of the Lord’s house. 

The reading of the Scriptures in public worship has a double 
purpose; it is for instruction, and it is an aid to devotion. Many 
of those who have no established order of service often fail to 
appreciate the value of the reading of the Scriptures as an element 
of worship. Many portions of the Bible, especially the Psalms, are 
well fitted, both in spirit and in words, to lift the soul up towards 
Him whom we worship. Hearing the words of David, of Isaiah, 
or of John, our souls are drawn upwards and we catch the spirit 
of worship more even than from the prayers uttered by uninspired 
lips or written by uninspired pens. But many read the Scriptures 
only for instruction, and so miss much of this uplifting power 
inherent in the Word of God. The Book of Common Prayer has 
the right idea, calling for the reading of the Psalms as a part of 
each service, and also for the two lessons from Scripture for in- 
struction. But there are many devotional portions of Scripture 
besides the Psalms, and these also should be used on occasion. 

The same mistake is often made by those who lead the wor- 
ship of our Chinese congregations. Whatever is read by the 
leader is designed for instruction and must be elaborately explained 
by the reader. Thus the hearers have between them and the 
divine Word the comments of the reader and so fail to become 
familiar with the words of holy writ, and sometimes fail to catch 
its spirit of worship. Being read for instruction, the passage 
must usually be the connection of the preacher's text, and so the 
Psalms and other portions which are specially helpful to devotion 
are much neglected. The Chinese are especially prone to lay 
stress on the intellectual and the practical clements of the religion 
of Jesus to the neglect of the cxperimental and the devotional. 
Not many of them are likely to be mystics, It is necessary to 
know the things of Christ and to obey the commands of Christ, 
but we must also feel the power of his truth. love him with our 
whole hearts, and worship with devout spirits, What would be more 
helpful in developing this neglected side of Christian character 
than increasing familiarity with those Psalms and other devotional 
portions of the Bible which have been so dear to the hearts 
of God's people in all ages and all nations ? 

From what is said above it follows that the sermon is not the 
only important part of the public worship. It holds its own place 
of equal importance with the other parts of the service, but it 
should not be suffered to overshadow them nor to diminish their 
importance, ‘The Chinese have never been an oratorical people; 
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they have no models by which to build a sermon. The rules of 
rhetoric apply to the essay, not to the oration. The teacher of 
homiletics in Europe or America may point the prospective 
preacher to the orations of the great statesmen and the sermons 
of the great preachers, with the assurance that they are models 
of form, style, and effective power. If the young man learns to 
preach like these models, he will do well. But the student for the 
ministry in China has no such models. There are now a few 
printed sermons; some of them good models of plan and order. 
But they are in Wén-li or Mandarin, and he is to preach in Can- 
tonese. He studies these models and learns from the canons of 
style that depth and beauty are to be sought rather than clearness, 
and so uses a style so deep that the masses of the people can 
scarcely follow him. Sometimes he even prays in Wén-li. 
Doubtless the Lord understands his meaning, but the people 
find it difficult to add the “ Amen ” with proper fervor. He hears some 
good sermons from older preachers, but he needs printed sermons 
for careful study that he may form a style most effective for reach- 
ing and moving the people to whom he speaks, 


Iv. AS TO CHRISTIAN MORALITY. 


The Chinese have in common with all fallen humanity an evil 
nature which makes the practice of virtue difficult. They have also 
the difficulties usually found among people fresh from the corrup- 
tions of idolatry, But there are not many things in the customs 
and beliefs of the Chinese which need make Christian morality 
specially difficult for them. 

It would probably be correct to say that the great sins of the 
Chinese are the use of opium and gambling. But every thoughtful 
Chinaman admits that these are wrong, and all the churches are 
united in the conviction that no opium-smoker or gambler may be in 
the church. May this conviction never be weakened in the minds 
of Chinese Christians! 

For a long time Chinese Christians will find the proper obser- 
vance of the Sabbath difficult. All around them every thing goes 
on as on any other day, and the influence of this universal disregard 
of the Sabbath cannot be other than demoralizing; it requires a 
constant struggle to be faithful in the observance of the Sabbath 
when one meets no sympathy, perhaps even ridicule. 3usine-s 
connections and partnerships with heathen, the danger of business 
losses as a consequence of careful observance of the day, these, with 
other similar influences, serve to add to the difficulty. There seems 
also to be a disposition to regard the day simply as a day set apart 
for worship, and so to overlook the reason for the establishment of the 
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primeval Sabbath. Hence, when they have attended public worship 
once on the Sabbath, they think they may return to their work. 
But from the creation it was appointed as a day of rest. That 
man needs such a day of rest all experience has shown. The 
observance of the day of rest involves greater diligence and 
industry in the work of the other six days. “Six days shalt thou 
labor and do all thy work,” is as much a part of the command as, 
“*Remember the Sabbath day to keep it holy.” A disposition to do 
as little as possible during the six days will not be helpful to the 
observance of the seventh as a day of rest. 

The sin of drunkenness has not yet attained such proportions 
among the Chinese as among Western nations, and it is therefore 
more difficult to bring them to see the danger of their freedom in 
the use of intoxicating drinks, The churches also are slow in taking 
the high ground reached by some of the churches in England and 
America. The present wine drinking habits of the Chinese will soon 
show their legitimate results in an increase of drunkenness, the more 
rapidly as they are brought more in contact with some of the pro- 
ducts of Western civilization. ‘There is need of a careful and conser- 
vative discussion of this whole question from the standpoint of the 
Scriptures and the experience of Christians and churches in recent 
years. 

Low views concerning the sins of dishonesty, thieving, and lying 
are not peculiar to the Chinese; they share them in common with all 
the worshippers of idols, “They that make them are like unto them ; 
so is every one that trusteth in them.” They have made them gods 
like themselves, full of deceit and trickery. The worship of such gods 
has only served to increase these vices in the worshippers. When they 
turn away from the worship of these personifications of evil. they 
cannot at once turn away from the habits of many generations. 
Constant contact with the Scriptures of truth, daily worship of 
the God of truth, frequent association with those who preach and 
practice the truth, and much instruction in the binding obligation 
of the truth, will gradually lead them upward towards the position 
which ought to be occupied by all Christians, 

Concerning the marriage relation the teachings of Christianity 
come into sharpest conflict with the teachings prevalent among the 
Chinese. All admit that smoking opium, drunkenness, fornication, 
and gambling are sinful. ‘Theft and dishonesty are generally con- 
demned. Right relations are enjoined between parents and children, 
between brothers and friends. If only the practice at these points 
were equal to the theory! Even concerning falsehood the defect of 
the teaching is negative rather than positive. No one openly de- 
fends lying, but all practice it and few condemn it. But concerning 
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the relations between husband and wife, Chinese teachings are in 
direct opposition to the teachings of the founder of Christianity. 
Chinese morality allows a man to have as many wives and concubines 
as his wishes or his circumstances will permit. Jesus taught that 
from the beginning God made them male and female, one man and 
one woman, and added that they two shall be one flesh. The 
Scriptures teach that the wife is to be a helper suited to her 
husband. The Chinese teach that she is to be a helper of her mo- 
ther-in-law. Jesus says that a man ought to leave his father and 
mother and cleave to his wife; the Chinese say that a woman ought 
to leave her father and mother and cleave to her husband’s family. 
Paul says that a man ought to love his wife as the Lord loves tlie 
church; Chinese public seutiment says that a man ought to neglect 
his wife, giving her as little attention as possible. ‘he Christian 
ideal is that the newly-married pair shall make a home for them- 
selves, a Christian home with its family altar, a center of Christian 
teachings and Christian influences. ‘The Chinese ideal is for the 
newly-wedded pair to form a small and insignificant branch of an 
older family, where perhaps all the influences are heathen in their 
tendencies and where the teaching and practice of Christian virtues 
is exceedingly difficult. Until Christian parents can have Chris- 
tian homes in which to rear their children, the development of strong 
Christian characters will lack one of its most effective helps. 
National customs ought not to be interfered with by the Christian 
missionary, however much they may seem to us unreasonable or un- 
wise, except when they are in evident conflict with the teachings of 
the Scriptures. These customs and teachings concerning the rela- 
tions of husband and wife seem so clearly in conflict with the teach- 
ings of the Scripture. that we ought as rapidly as possible to encour- 
age the establishment of Christian homes, where the home virtues 
can be practiced and the children of Christian parents can be train- 
ed up in the nurture and admonition of the Lord. And where these 
family changes cannot be made. Christian husbands and wives must 
be taught to obey the teachings of the Word of God in reference to 
their relations to each other and in reference to the training of the 
children whom God may give them. 

Patriotism is sometimes difficult for a Christian subject of a 
pagan government. But it was under pagan Rome that Jesus said: 
“ Render to Cesar the things that be Cesar’s and to God the things 
that be God’s.’ And Rome was still pagan when Paul wrote, “ Let 
every soul be subject unto the higher powers.” Some of the 
dangers to be feared from mistaken views at this point have already 
been pointed out. <A political reformation in China is likely to 
come in the present generation. Christian Chinese ought to have 
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an important influence in shaping and accomplishing this reform- 
ation. This influence is likely to be larger and more salutary if 
the Christians show themselves to be quiet and sober subjects of the 
powers that be, evidently seeking by peaceful means the highest 
good of their country rather than radical agitators claiming to be 
under the protection of some foreign government. Nothing can do 
so much for the highest good of China as a widespread knowledge 
of the principles of Christian morality. This whole subject of Chris- 
tian morality needs a careful discussion for the benefit of our Chris- 
tian Chinese. The bearing of the teachings of the Scriptures on 
every-day Christian life needs to be carefully and repeatedly pointed 
out. By this means we may hope to prevent the entrance into our 
churches of dangerous departures from true Christian living. 

For generations and centuries the people of (hina have been 
under the influence of idolatry, ignorant of the God of truth, till 
their consciences have been sadly blunted. It is not so much that 
they have lost the power of distinguishing between right and 
wrong, though they need instruction in this line also, but they are 
lacking in the sense of the binding obligation of the right. Often 
they know what is right, but they do not feel that they must do 
what is right. Present enjoyment or self-interest outweighs the 
moving power of duty. Like many others, they have not yet 
learned to say, “I ought, therefore I must.” The great need, 
then, is the cultivation of a Christian conscience, which 
teaches that we must do what the Lord has commanded, wheth- 
er it agrees with the promptings of self-interest or not. And 
when men begin earnestly to do what is right, simply because it is 
right, soon the line separating between right and wrong will grow 
more clear, and they will be better able to know the right because 
they are willing to do it. By what means may this Christian con- 
science be cultivated for our Chinese Christians ? By much patient 
and faithful teaching, both oral and written, and by an unvarying 
practice of doing ourselves what duty requires of us. The Sabbath 
must be observed because God has commanded it. Christians must 
speak the truth because God hates lying lips. Men should “ look not 
upon the wine,” because it makes drunkards, and no drunkard can 
inherit eternal life. Impurity must be removed from the thoughts 
and the life, because only the pure in heart shall see God. What 
God hates should be an abomination to His people; what will please 
Him is the duty of those who love Him. People who give heed 
to these teachings will gradually develop a Christian conscience, 
day by day growing more regardful of the difference between 
right and wrong, and more imperative in its control of the life and 
actions. 
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From this whole discussion it will appear, I think, that the en- 
vironment of (‘hristianity in China is not widely different from what 
our religion has found in other heathen nations, and that there is 
no great reason to fear that serious departures from the apostolic 
type will spring up in China. At the same time it is true that 
there are many real dangers and serious hindrances against which 
we need to guard no less carefully than if they were peculiar to the 
situation here in China. We must continue to lay stress upon 
what is clearly taught in the Scriptures, setting that forth as the 
sufficient authority for doctrine, for practice, for Christian duty. 
In these limits we must not be afraid of repetition and reiteration. 
We may speak with authority when we speak the teachings of the 
Word of God. By this we may “ reprove, rebuke, exhort.” He that 
disregards this authority is a heretic. But beyond this we may 
not set up any other standard of authority and require men to 
come to it on pain of being declared heterodox. Where the Bible is 
silent we may seek to instil right principles and leave the details, 
for the most part, to be worked out by the Chinese in accord with 
their preferences and traditions, always urging the fullest sympathy 
with the spirit and letter of the New Testament. 


—_—— + e+ —— 


Romanized Chinese, 
BY REV. J. M. FOSTER, SWATOW. 


AHE “ Romanized ’’ often discussed and much used depends for 
eh) its effectiveness upon how far it can be pushed by the 
missionary, but the effectiveness of the Romanized Chinese 
now to be considered. depends largely on how far they can push the 
missionary and his associates. I began writing a few moments ago 
while listening to the story of a young man, one of the best of our 
native Christians, who never came to me with any complaint before, 
but this time his heart was full, and he broke down and cried like 
a child telling of the threats of the Catholics to fight the few 
Christians in his mountain village, kill them or drive them out. 


THE EFFECT ON THE INDIVIDUAL 
of this Romanizing process is appalling. The Chinese retain all 
their native force and cunning, deceive and lie with all their wonted 
ability, while there is superadded by their contact with Romanism 
a relentless, beast-like quality, almost fiendish, resulting from the 
consciousness of power and the debauching of their religious sense. 
The Chinese say “ their wickedness knows no bounds.” ft fj 3& 
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4m. fe J. I can never forget the depth of iniquity revealed in the 
eye of an old man who, having been a fortune teller and general 
trickster, professed conversion and then went over to the Catholics 
because they would use him and give him a chance to make money. 
One day I remember coming into my study and being positively 
startled by seeing three figures standing on the verandah; the In- 
ferno was the first thing suggested to my mind. There was a dark 
uncanny look about them that haunts my memory yet. They were 
only a catechist and two of his clients coming to consult about 
some old affair that had been settled by magistrate and arbiters 
long before, but they wished to dig up again. And for all the 
trouble we endure and the injustice the natives suffer, this is the 
saddest feature of the whole question of Catholic aggression; it 
darkens minds and deadens souls. That this may be checked God’s 
people should cry mightily unto Him that this nation so long bound 
by heathen superstition should not be sent away into this worse 
bondage. We need to cultivate and to inculcate the spirit of the 
late Justin D. Fulton, who always had great tenderness of sympathy 
for the misguided Romanist, while throwing his whole soul into 
efforts to unmask and repel the errors of Rome. 


WHAT CAN BE DONE TO CHECK THEM ? 


The Chinese seem helpless ; when the enemy joins the Catholics 
the unchurched (Chinaman seems quite adrift, and usually tries to 
join some other mission; sometimes another Catholic congregation. 
Two litigants in the neighborhood of Swatow have tried the medium 
of the native Press, and for a month continuously the account of 
unjust interference in a law-suit by French priests has appeared 
in a daily paper; it is said that the same has been paid for in 
Hongkong papers, though I have not myself seen the latter, nor 
have we heard that this aftected the suit in any way. The priests 
show Napoleonic skill in making use of resources; they gather 
such a crowd of roughs as to terrorize the people and get hold of 
unscrupulous men among the gentry who act as agents and attorneys. 
Two such at Chao-chow-fu succeeded in getting appointed on a 
“Board of Foreign Affairs” the Taotai experimented with for 
a time. They were in clover, rode about the country in handsome 
sedans and mixed up with every law-suit and clan fight within 
reach, to the detriment of all concerned excepting themselves, and 
they are now wanted by the present energetic Taotai to answer 
the charge of extortion. The Chinese sometimes reason that we 
foreigners all come here to teach men to do good, therefore we 
must all be good, and in case of any difliculty should sit down 


together for its discussion and scttlement. How easy that would 
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be if the premises were sound, which unhappily they are not. When 
you have to do with a church that has decreed “it is no sin to 
deceive a heretic” what discussion or settlement can be reached or 
trusted ? 

So far as our experience goes there is little use in conference 
with priests, though in a few instances trouble has been temporarily 
averted ? 


WHAT CAN BE DONE THROUGH OFFICIALS ? 


The mandarins in Southern China seem terrorized by the very 
shadow of a Frenchman and to be moved to action only by fear or 
avarice ; the exceptions to this rule the French try to get removed 
from office. Last year in the Chao-yang-hsien was a man who would 
not listen to the priests in everything, and the man, it is said, was 
ousted by French influence. Another man in Kit-yang tried in 
every way to curry favor with the local French priest, is said to have 
gone on his knees to the latter on his elevation to the bishopric of 
the two Kwang and begged his help at Canton with the Viceroy. 
This man was said by subordinates at the Yamén to be an adherent 
of the Catholics, #% #. The present incumbent at Ciao-yang 
seems quite subservient to the French and almost justifies the 
rumor that he is a member of their Mission, as also his subordinate 
at the large market of Hiah-shan near a Catholic station. It is quite 
impossible to get any case properly attended to by them; their dal- 
lying is responsible for the murder of a man recently whose father 
was done to death last winter. Taking all in all this manipulation 
of appointments would seem the strongest move in the game, We 
hear the French are distributing foreign arms among their adherents 
and urging them all to thus arm themselves, though no proof can be 
secured to demonstrate the charge. But even this is inferior to 
having their own mandarins, and it is reported the Catholics about 
Canton were raising a large fund to buy offices for their adherents. 
A resident of Swatow told me the career of one of his relatives, an 
A. B. (literary) who had a law-suit on hand which the priest took up 
and saw through; then he was himself taken up, and being an able 
unscrupulous man, advanced rapidly in favor, was taken to Canton, 
was then about to be sent on a mission to Kwang-si in connection 
with the much advertized rebellion, of which the French tried to 
make so much, wherein their offers of military help were happily 
refused. Now the priests are said to be planning to get him an office. 

Last winter, when in Siam, I became more and more convinced 
of the political bearing of these matters. The French desire for 
control in Siam is well known, and their determination to 
consider these Southern provinces of China as within their sphere 
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of influence is not concealed, The connection between these regions 
lying on either side of Indo-China is seen when it is known that 
of the 2,000,000 Chinese who are the active business men and 
laborers of Siam, 120.000 are from this Tie-chiu (Swatow) region 
and 400,000 from the island of Hainan. The nation that has a 
suzerainty over Siam will have a great hold on these people and can 
use it in their native land ; control over Hainan, or, better, in 
Kwangtung, will lead to claiming these men as protégés. The French 
Catholics have a force of some thirty-five ecclesiastics in Siam and a 
native membership of 32.000. The trouble they have made and 
are making Siam is too well known to need mention. 


WHAT CAN BE ACCOMPLISHED IN CHINA BY CONSULAR EFFORT ? 


We are positive that harm comes in one form or another when 
we use consular help for our native Christians, yet what can we do 
with the whole diplomatic body of another nation pledged, or at 
any rate used, to drive them tothe wall? Our American (‘onsul 
in Canton prepared some regulations which he says were helpful in 
his immediate jurisdiction. ‘They were approved by the French 
Consul and Bishop, yet we find they are ignored or evaded to a 
large extent. These regulations stipulate that cases not strictly of 
religious persecution are not to be taken up by missionaries. One 
day last year I was told that two priests went in to call upon a 
mandarin and demanded a favorable decision in seven Jaw-suits; 
there may have been a case of persecution among them, but some I 
know were not; one was the release from prison of a young scape- 
grace who was prosecuted by his grand-mother for unfilial and 
abusive conduct, he had never been even an adherent of the 
Catholics till after he was in jail. Not long since a yamén man 
told me a letter had been received by that same mandarin from one 
of the same priests demanding his will in thirteen cases which he 
(my informant) did not consider to be any of them strictly religious 
cases, One of them was made to appear so by plaintiff (a literary 
renegade who had been turned out by the native preacher of an 
English Presbyterian Mission station last year for his trickiness) 
claiming that a levy for theatre expenses had been made upon him, 
which he could not as a Christian conscientiously pay. In another 
case, and this has been repeated, the people broke holes in the roof 
of their chapel and charged it upon men who were attending our 
chapels By either of these methods any case may be made one 
of religious persecution, so that regulations and agreements are 
easily put aside. Another and more distressing complication is that 
we are urged to repress all violence and not to allow converts to 


take up arms, the last thing we wish them to do. But lam just 
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now perplexed by the situation in a town where the members and 
adherents of our Mission have obeyed and did not provide them- 
selves with arms nor call for help from other towns ; and they are 
surrounded by a big armed mob who on one occasion, at least, 


appeared with a church flag, a black cross on a white ground, 


They 
are helpless. 


The mandarin went there, captured a bushel of hand 
grenades and a lot of spears and went away; the men and guns 
scattered before he arrived. He does nothing, and the people may 
all be driven out, their goods plundered and some be killed. We 
are always in danger of being deceived, but this town I visited 
and held services after the troubles came on, heard the guns fired, 
saw the spears and knew that our adherents did not have any 
warlike preparations; and the arbiters who were trying to settle the 
case talked so freely I could get at the merits of the case. These 
priests are doing their very best to reproduce the condition of things 
secured by the friars in the Philippines and will succeed if they and 
France are allowed a free hand. 


CAN THE CHINESE BE AWAKENED TO THE DANGER ? 


It was not until Holland itself was aroused that William Nassau 
could lead them to secure religious liberty. How can we have religious 
liberty in China until the Chinese are roused to see they are in 
danger of religious bondage and to rise up and ward off the threat- 
ening peril? Self-interest is the only motive now to which we can 
appeal, yet that is strong. “Educate, organize, agitate,” has been the 
motto of reformers in America. Much may be done on those lines 
here. More literature on the subject, widely scattered, must bear fruit. 
The “ Life of Luther ” is a book well liked, and there is room for books 
ofa similar nature, A popular History of France giving the troubles 
brought upon them by the Catholics would be a book for the times, 
The Philippines and the friars would be instructive. A history of 
Mexico as a companion to Wilcox’s History of the United States, with 


much comparison and contrast, would appeal to the commercial in- 
stincts of the progressive Chinese. ‘The question must be treated 
with great plainness, for the Chinese are watching closely to see 
where safety lies; if the Catholics carry on their present course, a 
great number will decide that the only way to protect their proper- 
ty, collect debts and escape the squeezing of mandarins, is to have a 
connection with the Roman church. We have seen a very large 
number take this course the past two years. 


THE ONLY PERMANENT REMEDY 


is in a strong tried body of true Christians, and to this we as mission- 
aries are bending our energies ..... here writing was interrupted, 
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and since that moment another company of sufferers has come in, 
stating they did not dare return home, for the Catholics had come 
with an armed force and they would not listen to the arbiters who 
tried to effect a settlement. Théy declare that one of their towns- 
people was presented by the priest with a gun which he said would 
sweep off men by the score; it had cost him a hundred dollars; also 
that a man was told by his brother, who is a Catholic adherent, 
that the priest told him personally, “If you make trouble for the 
heathen I shall be displeased with you, but the Protestants, if you 
kill one I'll reward you two hundred dollars.” 

If we only got one or two such reports they would not be worth 
notice, but they come in repeatedly and both the direct and indirect 
evidence all point to a bitter hostility more and more aggressive in 
spirit and rore daring in action. Truly it is proof that men are 
here to do God’s will and are striving to follow the master in building 
up a church not of this world, that we do not take the opportunity to 
rally the forces available and drive off these usurpers. We English, 
Germans and Americans whose fellow-countrymen have whipped the 
French so often, cannot relish being bullied and harried by them 
now. We fear, however, more than their opposition the danger of 
building up a church by worldly powers that may either scatter to 
the winds or become as corrupt as Rome herself. Prayer and 
preaching are the only weapons that have availed to turn back the 
flood of error and. intolerance in the West, and they will conquer 
here. The crisis indeed calls for the most plain and _ positive 
preaching of the gospel that men can and must be born again into 
the kingdom of God, and for such persistent and united prayer as 
God’s children have never yet offered in China. This may be God’s 
plan in allowing so great a peril to overshadow us that we be 
brought together the more closely, and to the Christian’s strong- 
hold, which is upon his knees. 





To Beginners in the Study of Mandarin Chinese. 
BY C. S. CHAMPNESS, HANKOW. 


SHE writer has in his mind those who are commencing the 
study of the Mandarin speech, especially bearing in mind the 
case of young missionaries. 

First of all we all have to start some time, and the study in 
which we engage is a life-long one. The maxim, “One is never too 
old to learn.” applies especially to Chinese, and the writer remembers 
a case in which a senior missionary in Hankow, after he had been 
in China twenty-nine years, learning from a missionary who had 
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enly been in China one week the colloquial name for a child’s doll, 
which name the newly-arrived brother had just heard and learnt 
from his own child’s mouth. One is often asked by friends at home, 
“ How long does it take to learn the language?” and the reply is, 
“ We are never finished learning ; there is always some fresh express- 
ion to be learnt every day all the time one is in the country.” 

The newly-arrived missionary of the present day is a won- 
derfully favoured individual. He is entering into the reward of 
other men’s labours. Though he is undertaking a life-long task that 
ealls forth all his powers to accomplish, yet he has an infinitely 
easier task before him than was placed before the first pioneers of 
Chinese study. Great and noble men, such as Morrison and Wells 
Williams have toiled hard in order that the way might be opened 
for their successors to possess the means of acquiring the language, 
Let the student therefore resolve to work and live in a way that 
will honour those who have gone before him. He is the heir of a 
noble line, and he must live worthy of its traditions. 

The missionary student is especially privileged in his study of 
Chinese, for he has the help of the prayers of his friends at home; 
for months after his arrival in China he is not equipped for the 
work to which he has been especially called, but the prayers of his 
friends and loved ones are going on just the same, and they are 
being answered by the success that he attains in mastering the 
new tongue, and also in the perseverance that he is enabled to put 
forth in spite of the many discouragements that occur. When he 
has unravelled the mysteries of 5 de ‘AF fF iif, etc., etc., and can 
read these characters in such a way that the teacher does not have 
to remonstrate with him, or when, although he has not arrived at 
that blissful state, is still saying to himself: “I mean to go on till 
I do master them,” let him remember that these victories are the 
result of the prayers of his friends who remember him at the throne 
of grace. 

Chinese should be studied cheerfully; one should make up one’s 
mind that Chinese study is a thing to be enjoyed. It has to be 
done; let it not therefore be regarded as an infliction, but the 
opposite, Chinese is an interesting language, and the more it is 
studied, the more interest and pleasure it gives to the student. 

There are several things that need bearing in mind if one 
wishes to become a successful speaker of Chinese. 

One must learn to think in Chinese in order to speak Chinese 
properly; and this really means to think as the Chinese do, so that 
our speech shall appeal at once to the minds of the Chinese. It is 
very easy indeed to get hold of a few sentences that are perfectly 
clear to one’s servants and those Chinese who are consiantly in our 
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company, but alas! these sentences may be exceedingly bad Chinese ; 
the mere fact that they are understood and acted on by one’s 
servants is not by any means a proof that they will be understood 
by Chinese outside our own particular circle. To avoid this danger 
is not easy, but in order to think in Chinese one must have as large 
a vocabulary as possible, and this is only accomplished by constant 
application and perseverance. We must take in before we give 
out, and the receptive faculty must be cultivated. 

This can be accomplished in several ways. By far the best 
is that of listening intently to the speech of the people; even though 
one runs the risk of acquiring undesirable colloquialisms. What is 
heard had best be written down, and then the teacher must be 
consulted as to whether the phrases are suitable to use or not; by 
such precautions one avoids the danger of using vulgarisms. 
Still we must be able to understand such expressions, though not 
using them in speech; the principle of Mark vii. 15 might be 
applied to the hearing of Chinese colloquialisms. 

All are not equally gifted in the faculty of hearing and under- 
standing Chinese; some seem able to speak better than they can 
understand and others the opposite. For such there is another 
method, namely, of acquiring expressions from books; we do well to 
use Chinese Looks almost exclusively as the source of these phrases. 

The student must not be content with merely mastering the 
phrases given in the primer of Chinese that he uses. In order to 
preach effectively, the art of saying the same thing in as many ways 
as possible must be acquired. The writer has heard missionaries 
preaching in language that would scarcely deserve the name of 
Chinese, but to which the name of “ Ballerese ” would be best applied. 
Mr. Baller’s most useful primer was never meant by its author to be 
a complete vocabulary for missionaries; and the mere recital of 
certain phrases from that excellent book does not constitute 
preaching. Mr. Baller’s and other primers are only meant to be a 


guide to the acquisition of the language, and they only lead one a 
certain distance on the road. leaving one to travel on by one’s 
own powers after the first few li #f have been shown. 

Beware of using phrases which are mere translation of phrases of 
one’s own language! These may sound very nice and clear to us, but 
often they are meaningless gibberish to the Chinese to whom they 
are addressed. One must be especially careful in the positions of 
words in sentences that are spoken, especially in respect to adverbs 
of time. How often one hears foreigners say #¥ 3 Hh (A KH 
$i 7, “Wo yao na ko tung shi hsien tsai,” ete., putting the adverb 
at the end instead of near the beginning of the phrase. This is 
a pitfall into which it is very easy indeed to stumble. 
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Beware of toneless Chinese! Chinese must be spoken. paying 
strict attention to the clear enunciation of each tone, and any 
reproduction of the manner in which the same meaning would be 
accentuated in English by inflexion of voice is fatal to the sense of 
the language used. The writer once heard a missionary expounding 
the Scriptures to a Chinese congregation in tones that were certainly 
not Chinese tones: the inflexions of voice being precisely the same 
as those which he would have used had he been expounding the same 
passage in English ! 

Then comes the important subject of aspirates. On this rock 
many stumble, but of course the most reliable safeguard is the 
use of the blunt consonants b, d and g; where the Chinese use the 
unaspirated p, t and k one is absolutely safe from this danger if this 
precaution be adopted, but it has one drawback—the sounds so given 
are not Chinese! If it can be accomplished, these difficult sounds 
must be given as the Chinese give them; still, far better to say: 
“Wo shih dsai gao so nimen” than “ Wo shih t‘sai k‘ao so nimen.” 
A more excellent way than the use of blunt consonants would be to 
regard each unaspirated initial consonant which is in danger of 
being aspirated as the final consonant of the preceding word. Some 
of those who advocate the exclusive use of blunt consonants in 
place of Chinese unaspirated initial letters, state that they find no 
difference between the Chinese unaspirated p and the English b, etc., 
etc., but the Chinese do make a difference at times. In the com- 
mon expression 4#} A jf, meaning extremely cold, the last word 
certainly is pronounced “go” by the Chinese ; yet in speaking of 
“ crossing the river” they do not say “go ho”, but “ko ho”, giving a 
distinct k sound, though of course not aspirated. Not far from 
Hankow is the city of # ja Hsiao-kan; this name is invariably 
pronounced “Hsiao-gan” by the natives; yet they would always speak 
of the word for influence as “ kan hwa,” not “gan hwa.” This distine- 
tion appears to be unconsciously made by the Chinese ; but it really 
exists, and if we are to talk Chinese as the Chinese do, we must 
not be content with an alphabetical substitute for certain Chinese 
pronunciations. Still, far better and safer to use b’s and d’s and k’s 
than to speak with the lamentable overaspirating of some. 

An easy style of speech must be cultivated. Some years ago 
a missionary left China because of his inability to master the 
spoken language. This brother was a diligent student and was 
conscientious in his work; but his anxiety to speak correctly hindered 
him, and his Chinese was so correct that no native could under- 
stand it. To speak Chinese successfully one needs to ‘let oneself go’; 
confidence must be acquired, just as confidence is necessary before 
one can learn to swim. One of the best methods of obtaining that 
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confidence is to assist in bookselling on the street. One’s wits get 
sharpened thereby, and the natural tendency to save oneself from 
being cheated in dispensing of the books is a help to the easy 
acquirement of a vocabulary needed in self-defence. The Chinese are 
really very kind and indulgent to the mistakes made by foreigners 
in endeavouring to learn their language, and they really appreciate 
such efforts, though of course they have many a laugh in private 
over the comicality of the situation. 

The study of the Chinese spoken language is a wonderfully 
levelling thing ; all missionaries have to start right at the beginning, 
and it is not always the university learned man who succeeds best ; 
still of course the previous acquirements of proper methods of 
study are a great advantage. 

The writer hopes that the above remarks may be useful in 
helping newly-arrived missionaries in their difficult yet pleasant and 
interesting study, and may warn them against certain dangers into 
which men from time to time have fallen. 

May God grant His richest blessing on all newly-arrived 
missionaries in China and help them in their studies, enabling them 
to acquire speech well understood by the people, granting them 
health and strength and all wisdom, so that they may be able to 
commence their life work and carry it to a successful issue in the 
salvation of many of the Chinese nation, 





A Chinese Sermon. 
BY EVANGELIST SHI, CHU-CHEO, AN-HUEIL, 


== 
R IRIENDS, citizens and scholars: The Chinese proverb says: 
t x, “He who would aim high must stoop low.” This is 
excellent doctrine. The little brother who dares to stand 
before this illustrious and intellectual audience is trying to be hum- 
ble. His message is nothisown. Noclaim to greatness is assumed. 
My convictions make my voice clear and my arguments strong, 
It is the Christian idea that he who would be highest must serve. 
This is peculiar to the faith of Jesus Christ. He emphasized this 
in life and teaching. 

Our Chinese philosophy is very fine. We are rightly proud of 
our ancestry and the antiquity of our empire. I know it is hard 
for us to recognise anything good outside of China. But Christian- 
ity, although coming to us from the West, is not a foreign faith, 
It is anewer faith and a brighter light! Confucius said: “I do 
not understand life; how then can I know death”? Jesus 
proclaimed life and immortality through the gospel. It is the 
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great system in which is the expression of the will, love and power 
of the great Supreme Ruler of the universe. It is not a brilliant 
code to shine merely as a lamp, but it is a fire to burn and 
cleanse the whole lite. It will not only educate, but it will save 
the world. 

Buddhism, Taoism and Confucianism are three gilded lamps. 
They have neither oil, light nor heat. But, you say, “Our systems 
are grand and ancient.” All right, then, I will ask you a question, 
“ Have they done us any real good any more than giving us a code 
of laws? Can they save from sin? Do they offer any Savior? Can 
they give the heart eternal peace?” No! No! No! Our condition 
in the world to-day answers this. Jesus, who speaks in the name 
of God, says, ** A tree is known by its fruits ” We must use this 
test on our homes, ancestry, ideals, religion, and on our dearest and 
most cherished hopes. Earth’s learning has created some desire, 
but it has not satisfied. Christianity has all fulness in it. It is 
not for a tribe, an age, a single nation, but for all the ten thousand 
ages and milleniums of eternity ! 

The Christian religion has sages, seers, prophets, teachers, 
heroes, martyrs and ethics. It has wonderful classics and most 
beautiful songs and histories. It teaches love, patience, forgiveness, 
worship and purity. It tells of the one true God and the way to 
heaven. It tells of the only way of reconciliation between man 
and God. The middleman (intermediary) sent was Jesus Christ, 
the Son of God, and the fully accredited ambassador of the heavenly 
kingdom. He has official rank over and above all the prophets. In 
the Holy Records you can read of his wonderful life and mission. 
It will tell you of his sacrificial cross and the sin offering for the 
sins of all the world, This is an exhibition of the marvellous love 
of God. You must read these records. 

Jesus triumphed over death and is the all-powerful advocate 
now in the heavens. He is the one great eternal high priest. His 
power extends ten thousand ages. We can now by faith in Him, 
repentance toward God and obedience to all the commands of the 
Lord Jesus Christ, obtain the life eternal. We can get this without 
any more use of incense, penance, fastings, pilgrimages, idols, 
temples, priests and chantings, and can turn away from idols with 
a true assurance that what God has said He will do, while we seek 
to extend His kingdom and to wait for His Son from heaven, 

Making my profound bow and with many wishes that you will 
heed these soul-words of exhortation I leave you to decide which 
way you will take, May God write these words deep into your 
heart and cause you to take of the eternal life; this is my heart’s 


desire. 
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Religion in China. 
BY STANLEY SMITH, M.A. 


Woes YNALLY I have to thank Mr. Genihr not only for a 
Ly very interesting treatise on the subject of ‘Religion in 

China,’ published in the October RECORDER, but also because 
I think his article is a help to the advancement of truth, notwith- 
standing that in one particular the truth is advanced by his 
pointing ont a mistake into which I have fallen. 

[t will remain a mystery with me how I came to say that Dr. 
Legge ‘distinctly stated that Shang Ti was Jehovah God. I had 
in my mind an impression that | had seen in the notes of his Chinese 
Classics the classical designations of the Supreme Being, which he 
held to be the equivalents of Klohim and Jehovah, The impression 
was so vivid that I did not take the trouble to verify this statement, 
though I verified all my other statements and quotations. I have 
again looked over Dr. Legge’s notes in the four books and the Shu 
Ching (which are the only volumes of his Chinese Classics I have ; 
the other volumes, together with manuscript work, in which I had 
collated all the passages from the four books and five classics, where 
Shang Ti and Ti occur, having been destroyed by Boxers) and I 
cannot find any such language.* 

It might indeed be argued ‘Dr. Legge believed Shang Ti is 
the true God; he also believed the true God is Jehovah, therefore 
Dr. Legge believed Shang Ti is identical with Jehovah. The 
above seems to be a syllogism between which one can hardly ‘drive 
a coach and four” But this syllogistic reasoning is anticipated 
by Dr. Legge himself in the passage quoted by Mr. Geniihr, p. 489. 
Dr. Legge says :— 

“T have said that Ti and the Shang Ti of the classics is 
‘God, our God, the true God’ ‘Inquirer’ may contend that this is 
equivalent to saying that Tien or Ti is Jehovah. Possibly it may 
be so, but I wish to be judged by my own words and not by 
another’s exhibition of their meaning in his words.” This wish I 
would certainly respect and withdraw the words that Dr. Legge 
‘distinctly stated’ that Shang Ti is Jehovah God, thanking Mr. 
Genihr for having pointed out this mistake. While this is so, I 
would observe that my main contention is not weakened in the 
least by substituting ‘the true God’ for ‘Jehovah God’ in the 


A friend in Shanghai has kindly looked up Dr. Legge’s notes in the Shi Ching. 
The following note occurs on Part ILI, Bk. I, Ode V., vo 1: ‘1 translate both 
and - # by ‘God.’ The single term has that meaning, and the f, ‘high,’ is 
equivalent to the detinite article, The one is Elohim in Hebrew, the other is Ha- 
Elohim,” ‘his was the passage I was mistaken over. 
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passage in question. For I think Mr. Geniihr will see on re-reading 
the paragraph that the point of my remarks there was none other 
than the surprise occasioned in my mind by a Christian teacher 
acquiescing to the statement that “by the ceremonies of the 
sacrifices to heaven and earth (which Christians would call 
idolatry) certain ancient kings served the true God.” 

It is counted ‘an exchanging of the truth of God for a lie’ 
in Romans i. 25 that men ‘worshipped and served the creature rather 
than the creator’; yet here, supposing that Shang Ti is the Creator, 
we have the worship of the creature, «e., earth, reckoned as service 
to Him. 

Let us examine this saying of Confucius from three points 
of view :— 

1. That heaven and earth mean the ‘spirit of heaven’ and 
the ‘spirit of earth.’ 

In this case ‘heaven’ would be identical with Shang Ti. But 
this would admit the principle of a dual theism. Dr. Legge admits 
and grieves over the fact that the deification of heaven and earth 
took place in the time of King Wu's father, as an innovation showing 
deterioration, Yet strangely he seems to sanction the sentiment 
he ascribes to Confucius, One wonders how Shang Ti, having his 
peculiar prerogative thus invaded, could approve such an introduc- 
tion of novelty. For to worship the spirit of earth, and yet main- 
tain that this worship was offered—not to the spirit of earth but— 
to the spirit of heaven, seems worship misdirected. Yet Dr. Legge 
says plainly ‘the worship offered in them (2.¢., the two sacrifices to 
heaven and earth) was to the one and same God.’ 

2. That heaven and earth mean the material heaven and 
earth. 

If my memory serves me the thought is put forward by Dr. 
Legge in his ‘ Religions in China,’ in explaining the origin of the 
worship of heaven and earth, that the ancient Chinese regarded 
them as the greatest manifestations of God’s wisdom and power, and 
that as such they were worshipped by them. In process of time, 
however, the significance of the worship was inevitably largely lost; 
the idea of the creator being gradually submerged in the worship of 
the creature. The above explanation, if applied to the saying of 
Confucius (I do not say Dr. Legge so applies it), would certainly 
sustain his language, “the worship offered in them was to one and 
the same God,” 

This would, of course, make Chinese ideas about creation 
identical with the grand opening verse of the Bible, in that 
Shang ‘li, and heaven and earth would be totally different con- 
ceptions, 
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But it is probable from the classics that the # JE and Jy + 
worshipped by King Wu, were not the visible heavens and the 
material earth, but the spirits (the jit and the jf§) of the same. 

3. The explanation left is that given by the best Chinese 
expositors, viz., that the saying of Confucius should read, “ By the 
ceremonies of the sacrifices to heaven and earth, they seryed 
Shang Ti and Hou T‘u;” and this seems borne out by the plain 
statement of King Wu himself. 

I brought forward several quotations from the Book of History 
to prove that King Wu, asa matter of fact, did offer to the spirits 
of heaven and earth, and to those quotations I would add this 
important one where King Wu says: “ Detesting the crimes of 
Shang, I announced to great heaven and sovereign earth” §& 
Ie +, ©. C. IIL, p. 313. 

How very natural, then, that Chu Hsi and others in the passage 
in question should say that ‘Hou Tu is suppressed for the sake of 
brevity.” I must say I feel somewhat sceptical as to whether ‘the 
vehement controversy on this point by Mao and many others,’ 
would add much light to what the classics themselves say on the 
point. 

I would be very far, however, from seeking to fasten the guilt 
attaching to the sin mentioned in Roman i, 25 on good King Wu and 
the Duke of Chou. In worshipping Huang T‘ien Shang Ti, they 
‘feared God;’ and in their intercourse with men, they ‘worked 
righteousness;’ hence we may well believe they were ‘acceptable 
with Him’ (Acts x. 34). As to their other worship of Fj -- and 
fi wh «they were acting in innocence and sincerity, though 
mistakenly. 

It seems to me that Scripture presents the primal departers 
from God and worshippers of the creature as greatly guilty; not so 
their descendants born and bred up in ‘times of ignorance.’ For the 
most guilty nation in this respect, a people who in this matter 
could never plead ignorance, see Judges ii. 7, 10, 12, 13, ‘They 
forsook Jehovah and served Baal and the Ashtaroth’ and the reiter- 
ated mention of “ the sins of Jeroboam the son of Nebat,” 2 Kings iii. 
3 et al. In regard to China, the story of Wu-ih, B. C. 1197, is to 
the point, who issaid to have led the Chinese into the worship of idols 
by making an image of J i}, The Spirit of Heaven, C. C., HL, 
p. 269. Moreover, God worshipped as supreme, and an inferior 
worship offered to inferior deities, is surely a different thing from 
neglecting God altogether and giving the worship due to Him alone 
to inferior gods, 

Mr. Genihr maintains my assertion that both Drs. Legge and 
Faber base their assertion that Shang Ti is the true God, on 
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the one saying of Confucius quoted above is ‘very misleading and 
unjust.’ I should be very sorry to either mislead concerning, or be 
unjust to these two great sinologues. I did not mean in Dr. 
Legge’s case to maintain that that was his argument: indeed I 
gave quotations from Legge’s ‘ Religions of Chima’ which amplify 
the same, and I was not unaware that the learned translator of the 
‘Chinese Classics’ shows over and over again by his translation, 
and in his notes, that many acts attributed to Shang-Ti could 
only be properly predicated of God. So too with Dr. Faber. But 
with respectful deference to Mr. Genihr, I still maintain that both 
Dr. Legge and Dr. Faber lay quite peculiar emphasis on that 
saying of Confucius and make it the climax of their arguments. 
For this, the reason is not hard to seek, viz., if we take the text 
as it stands, it seems, as no other passage I am aware of in the 
classics does, to make Shang Ti altogether distinct from T‘ien and 
Ti. Whereas, if we read it, “By the ceremonies of the sacrifices 
to heaven and earth, they served Shang Ti and Hou T‘u,” it simply 
makes the spirit of heaven synonymous with Shang Ti and the 
spirit of earth synonymous with Hou Tu, as indeed is done to the 
present day in the annual sacrifices at Peking. There, on heaven’s 
altar tablet, are inscribed the characters & J _[- # 2 fit and on 
earth’s altar tablet FF -— th mi Z fit. 

Here I would ask light on a point. Why is it that Dr. Legge 
in translating & X, invariably translates ‘great heaven,’ C. C., Vol, 
IIL, pp. 262, 285, 313, 423, 477, 490, in which passages the expres- 
sion manifestly refers to Shang Ti (see, ¢.g., that on p. 428, where 
the king is called “the vice-regent of [ #”, and in the next 
sentence “the mate of §& JE”, as also he translates & | # by 
‘the great God,’ p. 184; so again @  @, ‘the fellow of God,’ 
p. 21L and #@ & % ‘the mate of great heaven.’ p 428); yet when 
‘Huang Tien’ is associated with ‘Shang Ti’ & FR | , Dr 
Legge makes § JE not a synonym of [| #F but his dwelling 
place, ‘God (dwelling in) the great heavens,’ p. 425 (S. B. E. 
transl.”) ? 

In like manner when the & andthe are reversed, and we 
get F @ EL if, he translates by ‘the great God in heaven,’ C.C, 
IIL, p. 308, Note. 

May it not possibly be that as in another case where he ac- 
knowledges in translating | J ip fy ‘ The spiritual soverign in the 
high hewens’(S B.S. transl.) by the passage where this is quoted 
in the Analects 4&4 & Jy 4, ‘the most great and sovereign God’ (C. 
A. XX, 1. 3), so here—may not his pronounced views, that, 
in the saying of Confucius under discussion, [- # must be looked 
upon as the ulterior object of the sacrifices to FE and fh, have 
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influenced him to predicate locality of 4 3€, where in other places 
he sees divinity? For if & FR and @ [ % be ‘great heaven’ 
and ‘ great God,’ would not & FR [| Band K H | FH naturally mean 
‘great heaven—God’ and ‘heaven—great God, ie. paraphras- 
ing the two. The spirit of) great heaven (who is) God’ and 
‘(The spirit of) heaven (who is the) great God’? We are dis- 
tinctly told that J + * was sacrificed to as the spirit of the ground, 
S. B. E., Vol. XXVIII, p. 208. Here, plainly, fF -— is a person, 
as also is ff ff. Would Dr. Legge translate Jy + th mM Z fir by 
“The spirit of earth (dwelling) in sovereign ground’s throne,” or 
“sovereign ground—spirit of earth's throne,” «¢., earth personified 
and deified? I think the latter. Then apply this to the parallel 
SRE WS fi Dr. Faber’s contentions that F ‘is far re- 
moved from the Christian God’, that [| 7 is the true God, and 
yet that “by the ceremonies of the sacrifices to heaven (which, 
according to Dr. F., is not the true God), and earth, they served 
Shang Ti” (who is the true God) seems to introduce an added 
difficulty over and beyond Dr. Legge’s explanation. I can only 
conclude that I am misunderstanding Dr. Faber, though I know 
not willingly. The Chinese commentators tell us that $F 3 #4 
# , ‘The azure vault is heaven’, but they also tell us, too, that 
Eb th A + SX FO EK, “The one'who is above and rules is 
also heaven.” How heaven in this latter sense in the classics 
can be any other than Shang 'li I cannot understand. Out of scores 
of instances take a passage from ‘The Numerous Officers,’ which 
admirably illustrates the interchangeable use of [| ff, i and 
K. “It is said ‘God ( #%) leads men in tranquil security,’ 
but the sovereign of Hsia would not move to such security, 
whereupon God (7) sent down corrections, indicating His mind 
to him. (Chieh) however would not be warned by God ¥. 
Then heaven (JX) no longer regarded him, but inflicted extreme 
punishment.” 

Mr. Geniihr says that I make the comparison of Shang Ti with 
Jupiter, which is, ‘according to Dr. Faber, simply absurd.’ And I 
would say more that it is multwm absurdum to compare Jupiter 
with Shang Ti in the sense that Dr. Faber and Mr. Geniihr use the 
words. Since a boy in my teens at school, I have not been ignorant 
of the supposed parentage of Jupiter, his wife, amours, etc.,—most ly, 
however, borrowed from the Greek representations of Zeus, and not 
found in earlier Roman conceptions. I should not, therefore, so 
commit myself as to think that, in such matters, there was any 
point of comparison between the two. Tn my chapter on ‘ Religion 
in China’ my thought Was Very idf Tomes 
I still think that, in face of the fact thé 


Cu rom tne abdove. 


it Jupiter was the 
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highest religious conception of the Romans and the supreme 
God of their state, there is a point of similarity or comparison 
between Jupiter and Shang Ti. I would not carry the comparison 
further. 

Mr. Geniihr, too, has not understood my reference to a ‘pure 
monotheism,’ language, by the way, which I did not mean to 
attribute to Dr. Legge. The pure monotheism was not monotheism 
as opposed to polytheism, but as opposed to Jehovahism. As to 
polytheism, does it not very much turn on the sense given to the 
word jij? Dr. Mateer has been giving us the result of much 
scholarly and painstaking labour on this word in the REcoRDER, 
to which a kindlier criticism is, I think, due than that accorded 
to it by Mr. Geniihr. 

I venture to think it is unwise to lay down too hard and fast 
rules about the word—one party maintaining it always means ‘ God,’ 
and never spirit, and the other party vice versa, Speaking general- 
ly I should have thought that oftentimes in the Chinese classics 
‘God’ with a small‘g’ is a happier and more natural translation 
than ‘spirit,’ and so too, when used adiectively, ‘divine’ than 
‘spiritual,’ Is not, e.g., ‘divine sovereign’ when speaking of Shang 
Ti, more felicitous than ‘spiritual sovereign’ (jh JG)? C. C., IIL, 
p. 187; and ‘gods and men’ ji! A rather than ‘ spirits and men,’ 
p- 378? Hence in the passage which must ever, in regard to anti- 
quity and authority, be the locus criticus on this subject, I should 
read “He (Shun) sacrificed to God... the six honoured ones... the 
hills and rivers . . . and to the host of (other) gods,” C.C., IIL, p. 
33. Compare Legge’s note on _[ # wih A§. ‘God as the highest of all 
such beings,” C. U., TIL, p. 286. 

Similarly with all this, in the Old Testament the phrase ‘God of 
gods’ (LXX, 6e6¢ re Bewv) occurs five times: Deuteronomy x. 17; 
Joshua xxii. 22; Psalms exxxvi. 2; Daniel ii. 47, xi. 36 (LXX. in 
addition Psalms 1. 1; Ixxxiv. 7.) 

But just asin the Old Testament, ‘ Elohim’ is predicated both of 
Jehovah and the idols ‘There is none like unto Thee among the 
gods, O Jehovah’ (Psalms ]xxxvi. 8); whereas in other passages the 
idea of divinity is denied to them, ‘Beside me there is no Elohim’ 
(Isaiah xliv. 6), and idols are even called ‘no-Elohim ’—‘ A priest of 
them that are no gods’ (? ‘not God’)—2 Chronicles xiii, 9; so in the 
New Testament it is said “no idol is anything in the world, and there 
isno God but one, though there be that are called gods, whether in 
heaven or on earth, as there be gods many (Ode woAXAde) and lords 
many.” I Corinthians viii. 4, 5. 

I do not mean, of course, to infer by this that the early worship 
of 2 jf was identical with the worship of idols; it was plainly wor- 
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ship of the spirits of heavenly bodies, and the supposed spirit-pre- 
siders over the powers, etc., of nature. 

The Scriptures give the emphatic judgment of ‘no-Elohim’ on 
idols. But ‘ Elohim’ is predicated of angels by the LXX. transl. 
of Psalms viii. 5 and sustained by the quotation of the latter in 
Hebrews ii. 7 ; so also the LXX has ‘angels’ for Elohim ‘ gods’ in 
Psalms xevii. 7 (cf. Hebrews i. 6), and Psalms exxxviii. 1. Also 
see Psalms Ixxxii. 1, 6. (Both Elohim in Hebrew and ed: 
in LXX., verse 6, quoted by the Saviour with approval in John 
x. 34). 

Dr. Legge admits that #7 may have the inferior sense of ‘ god.’ 
“When the king’s place is given to him in the ancestral temple, 
and his spirit tablet (jf! fiz) is set up, he is styled on it ‘the god’ 
(#),” S. B. E, Vol. XXVIL, p. 108, and also ‘goddess,’ 
speaking of the beauty of Hsiian Chiang, “she appears like a god- 
dess” (#9), S. B. E., Vol. TIL, p. 436. @ed¢ has also both these 
usages —Oed¢ for ea. 

At the same time we, who believe Shang Ti to be the best 
term for God, are not so tied by this as to have to translate ‘God of 
gods’ by i i fy  %%. Surely the translation as we have it in 
the Mandarin version is far preferable, 3 wh fj _ i. 

On the other hand, while feeling that jip lends itself very 
happily to the translations ‘God’ and ‘divine, are we to be so 
holden by the term that we may only use this one character either 
for ‘God’ or ‘ gods?’ If so, then ‘God of gods’ would be 3% jah fry ah. 
True, the addition of JX is permissible; both Oid and New Testa- 
ments having one example; Jeremiah x. 10 (LXX) and 1 John v. 
20 alike have true God adnOivée¢ Oe6¢. Its addition, however, might 
be taken to imply that all other gif are false, which is awkward 
when the word ‘Elohim’ is applied to angels—to which class, of 
course, Scripture plainly forbids divine worship—as also the word 
Oe0@ is applied to Satan ‘the god of this age, 2 Corinthians iv. 4, 
who is anything but ‘ false’ in the sense of being ‘nothing in this 
world’ as the idols are, 1 Corinthians viii. 4, 

And while on this tack may I humbly state my views as to the 
weak points in other terms, though all seem to me permissible ? 

Is there not a lack in R$? For we want a term which can 
be predicated of God before heaven and earth were in existence. 
Secondly, if we designate God ‘Lord of heaven,’ it cannot sound to 
Chinese ears so grand or comprehensive a title as that given to 
Him by our Lord Jesus in Matthew xi. 25, ‘Lord of heaven 
and earth. Surely such a term is not happy in Acts xvii, 
24, “The Lord of heaven ... seeing He is Lord of heaven and 
earth.” 
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And the term [ =f. It seems a drawback to have a term for 
God which is half made up of the word for Lord. In translating 
1 Corinthians viii. 6, “To us there is one [| + (God) the Father 
and one + (Lord) Jesus Christ”; is not this apparent ? 

What term then can be so good as _[ 4 to predicate Elohim ? 
This term ‘Supreme Ruler’ approximates to the meaning of Elohim, 
the root of which is ‘strong,’ ‘mighty.’ Although [| # is synonym- 
ous with J, in its theistic sense, in the classics, we can lead the 
Chinese on to the knowledge of God’s independence of, and pre- 
existence in regard to J in its material or visible sense. Nor 
are we necessarzly bound by the classical use of the term [ FF; 
for the two characters, in themselves admirably represent the ideas 
conveyed by ‘Elohim, whether the classics set forth the wholly 
true conception of Him or not. Thus, which is so important, we 
get, and that not at the cost of selling the truth, the immense gain 
of a native term for Elohim. The beautiful Anglo-Saxon term 
God—the good one—we of course have not strictly to consider. 

Mr, Geniihr further says that “according to Mr. Smith the 
religion of China is a polytheism in the worst sense of the word.” 
And then asks, “ How can a religion be called a polytheism, strictly 
speaking, which acknowledges one perfect being, who is, above all, 
the Maker and the Ruler of the universe?” Iam very sorry if my 
chapter on ‘ Religion in China’ has given the above impression. 
If by ‘polytheism in the worst sense of the word’ is meant that I 
put Shang Ti or heaven on a level with the host of gods, then 
that is quite the reverse of what I hold. His position of supremacy 
in the classics is manifest; and Chinese commentators make 
it perfectly clear that He is not only % 7 74 f #, but also | F 
Kk—-, KZ ik BF. ‘Shang Ti is the great one, the most dis- 
tinguished of the heavenly powers, though I do not feel prepared 
to go quite so far as Mr. Geniihr, when he seems to infer that the 
classics present Shang Ti as being ‘the maker of the universe,’ 7.¢., 
heaven and earth, for that was a fact which, I believe, the ancient 
Chinese did not know about Him. (See a very interesting note on 
tk — by Legge, 8. B. E., Vol. XX VIL, pp. 386-388), as also they did 
not know of His self-existence. Still I have been enlightened by 
Mr. Geniihr’s article, and I think the paragraph of Dr. Legge’s, quoted 
by him on p. 489, beginning, “I take the declaration in Exodus 
vi.”, etc., to the end, most luminous and helpful. I suppose the 
knowledge of God must admit of every gradation, from the affirma- 
tion of cold reason which intuits His existence up to the close 
intimacy predicated by the words of John xvii. 3. In its deepest 
sense knowledge of God as Father, seems impossible apart from 
revelation, Matthew xi, 27. 
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The spirit of the visible heavens, or the spirit of heaven, 
then, though the loftiest conceivable definition of God outside re- 
velation, seems, as a term, inadequate, at least so when He is 
associated in worship with the spirit of earth, It is a different 
question, however, as to what was the meaning of the term before 
the dual worship was set up (7.e., before 13th century B. C., or 
possibly before the 18th century B, C.). 

Still, in the earliest passage in the classics on Shang Ti, Chinese 
commentators make his Spirit to occupy ‘the palace of Tsi-wei, a 
celestial space about the pole,’ C. C., Vol. IIL, p.34; and, later on, we 
have “the sun chosen as a resting place” for the same spirit of 
heaven, S. B. E., XX VIIL, p. 218, Note. This is not satisfactory. On 
the other hand it may be urged that God, in His supreme manifes- 
tation of glory, must, to our minds, be located. ‘Our Father which 
art in heaven,’ And Christian speculation has not hesitated to put 
forth theories, on this point, a well-known one being founded on 
‘the sweet influence of the Pleiades, Job xxxviii. 31. Some 
astronomers having hazarded the conjecture that the Pleiades are 
the true centre around which our Stellar universe revolves, this has 
been suggested as the Father's true home, ‘the heavenly Jerusalem,’ 
‘the city of God.’ 

With the above limitations, and some others such as, e.g., the 
follies attributed to the instructions of Heaven or Shang Ti in § The 
great plan’ jk $§, one gratefully recognises how much there is 
concerning Shang Ti and Heaven, which is alone true of the true 
God, and as regards morals the grand teaching of the classics on 
reciprocity, together with such noble sentiments as, e.g., the saying 
of Confucius, “ Heaven produced the virtue that is in me,” (C. A,, 
VII., 22), which last sentiment surely expresses the essence of the 
ethics of true religion. For if there be one truth above any other 
that the Scriptures insist on it is this, that we, as creatures, have 
no independent goodness, but all our goodness is derived from 
above. 

To sum up then. Because as to the nature, character, offices, 
and being of God, the ancient Chinese, as shown in their classics, 
had some right, but also some defective, and even wrong opinions, 
I do not now see why I should not hold that Shang Ti in the 
classics, with the above limitations, predicates the true God 

I must also add that I regret the tone of my chapter on 
‘Religion in China.” It was the outcome of a sincere search after 
truth; but it is destructive rather than constructive ; it dwells on 
what is wrong rather than what is right, and is wanting in spmpathy 
and appreciation, where there is really so very much that deserves 
both one and the other. 
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Conducted in the interests of the ‘* Educational Association of China.” 





An Appeal to Foreign Mission Boards for Trained 
Educators for China, 


“ 
Q) Ic SROM a survey of mission work in the empire of China several 
hel prominent features become evident. One of the most import- 
ant of these is that China has a traditional and profound 
regard for learning. This universal esteem for literature supplies 
an admirable basis upon which to erect the edifice of a more modern 
and rational system of education. Acting upon the broad and 
accepted dictum that education is the most powerful subsidiary agency 
in evangelism, and being greatly aided by the Chinese love of letters, 
the missionaries in China have, from the beginning, sought to en- 
courage Christian education among the people. This work has 
gradually grown until the schools of all grades are now numbered 
by hundreds; boarding-schools and colleges alone numbering over 
one hundred, with an attendance of some five thousand students, 
while seventy-five government schools, modelled on Western lines, 
hold some 5,000 more. It will at once be seen what a powerful 
hold is here possessed for the advancement of Christianity. One 
important fact is that nearly all this educational influence is in the 
hands of Christian men and women, and a further point of special 
interest is that the Educational Association of China thoroughly 
represents this work. This Association has a membership, scattered 
over twelve of the eighteen provinces, of about 250 men and women, 
At its last Triennial Session in Shanghai this year (May, 1902) 
there were about 180 members present. The meeting was a most 
enthusiastic one; the papers and discussions, covering a wide range 
of educational problems, were of a very high order. Various com- 
mittees were appointed to take action looking toward the solution 
of several questions that were discussed at the meeting. Among 
other things, the Triennial Meeting instructed the Executive Com- 
mittee to make an appeal to the various mission boards and societies 
interested in mission work in China, urging them to send out 
specially trained men and women for school work in China. 
This Association was organized in 1590. Much valuable work 
in the way of the preparation and publication of school and text 
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books had already been done by a committee of missionary educators 
known as the “School and Text Book Series Committee,” which was 
organised in 1877, The book sales for the Association during the 
last triennium amounted to Mexican $13,630, nearly equaling the 
total of the previous twenty-two years, and the stock of books on 
hand at the end of December, 1901, was valued at Mexican $13,336. 
Nearly all of the fifty odd missionary societies now operating in 
China, are represented in this Association——English, Americans, 
and Germans belong to it. Its members are scattered all over the 
empire, and are carrying on the work of education in primary 
schools, colleges, seminaries, ete. Thus it will be seen that this 
is a national organisation, and fully represents the Protestant educa- 
tional interests of China. 

It is this Association which, as intimated above, through their 
Executive Committee, now makes a most earnest appeal to the 
various Mission Boards of Europe and America to make a change in 
their policy in sending missionaries to this field. Hitherto it has 
been the policy of foreign missionary Boards, generally, to send only 
ordained men to the mission field, as it was apparently considered 
that the principal, if not the only, work of a missionary was preach- 
ing. Whatever may have been said for this policy in the past, 
conditions, at least in China, have now greatly changed, and with the 
coming of new conditions new policies are needed. We would urge 
therefore that in future, in selecting and sending out workers, 
special attention shall be given to securing those persons who, while 
otherwise qualified, have had special training to prepare them for 
educational work in the field. Most of the work in the colleges is 
now being done by those who have had no pedagogical training. 
But with the increased emphasis now being placed upon education, 
and with the ever widening opportunitics for training and control- 
ling the young mind of China, it has become necessary that specialists 
shall be sent out to take hold of this work and develop it in the most 
effective manner. In other words, the pioneering educational work, so 
well and faithfully done up to the present time, now requires a wider, 
more liberal and specialized service than has hitherto been possible. 
Normal schools are now being called for in order to train teachers 
for educational work. Primary education in China needs at this 
time a few trained specialists in order to lay a foundation and raise 
up models for imitation by the Chinese. And we would call special 
attention to the need that is widely felt for the development of 
kindergarten and industrial schools. The modern educational system 
of China is now practically in the control of Christians who are 
representatives of the various missionary societies. This brings 
practically under the control of the Christian church one-fourth of 
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the youth of the whole human family. By perfecting and strength- 
ening this arm of the service, we increase the probability that the 
future governmental educational system of China will be largely 
influenced and moulded by such superior examples. Since such 
momentous issues are involved, and since such profound possibilities 
appear, the Educational Association of China do must earnestly 
hope that their request for reinforcements, consisting of trained 
educators for the various grades of educational work, will receive 
the prayerful and careful consideration of all foreign missionary 
societies. Definite requests for workers, both as to number and their 
location, will be considered and determined by each Board or Society 
from information received from its own representatives on the field. 
As there is a tendency at present manifest on the part of the 

Chinese government to refuse the assistance of missionaries in the 
government schools, and to make regulations requiring the worship 
of Confucius, so that Christian students cannot enter these institu- 
tions, it becomes a question of the most vital importance how to man 
and equip our Christian schools with the very best possible outfit of 
men and means, so as to adequately meet the peculiar conditions 
in which we are now placed. China, as a field for Christian educa- 
tional work, is unique. A Christian government took hold of the 
educational system in India. A non-Christian, though liberal, 
government took hold of the educational system in Japan. The 
results in both nations have been far reaching and gratifying to all 
well-wishers of the race. In China a conservative, non-Christian 
government, while professedly seeking to remodel its educational 
system according to Western methods, by its policy of intolerance 
is deliberately trying to prevent the youth of the land from acquir- 
ing that strength and development of character which come only 
through a Christian education. All the more need there is, then, 
that Christian schools be manned and equipped in the very best 
possible way. Let us therefore have trained specialists, laymen by 
preference, to come to this field to develop the educational work and 
thus take and hold our rightful position us educators and guides of 
the young mind of this great nation. 

Rey, A. P. Parker, D.D. 

Rev. W. M. Hayes, D.D. 

Dr. C. M. L. SITEs, 

Rev. W. P. Bentiey, M.A. 

Rev. W. N. Birron, 

Miss H. L. Richarpson, 

Prof. E. R. LYMAN, 

Rev. J. A. SILSBY. J 


On behalf of the Educational Association of China. 


‘ 


The Executive Committee. 
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Educational Association of China. 
EXECUTIVE CoMMITTEE MEETING. 


pre Committee met November 7th, at 5 p.m., at McTyeire Home. 
- Present: Dr, Parker (Chairman), Dr. Sites, Miss Richardson, 

Messrs. Bentley and Silsby. The meeting was opened with 
prayer and the minutes of last meeting read and approved. 

Rev. F. L. Hawks Pott, D.D.. Chairman of the Publication 
Committee, who was present upon invitation, laid before the Execu- 
tive Committee certain plans for securing the preparation of new 
books which the Committee on Course of Study deemed needful. The 
Executive Committee took the following action :— 

Resolved, That Dr. Pott, in his correspondence with authors, be 
authorized to offer ten per cent. royalty on sales of books accepted for 
publication, and if authors prefer to publish on their own account, the 


x 


Executive Committee of the Educational Association will be ready to 
take at the usual trade discount a portion of the edition published. 

Mr. Bentley presented to the committee copies of “ An Appeal 
to Foreign Mission Boards for Trained Educators for China.’ It was 
voted that the General Secretary be requested to send copies to the 
Secretaries of all the Boards of Missions represented in China. 

The regular time of meeting of the Committee was changed to 
the first Friday after the first Tuesday of each month. 

Committee adjourned to meet Friday, December 5th, 1902. 
J. A, Sinspy, Secretary. 


Educational Notes. 


AHE Tientsin Intermediate School, Rev. F, Brown, principal, has 

arranged an interesting course of * Monday Lectures.” 

“ How we Secured the Bible,” “ How to Study,” “The Duty 

of Chinese Scholars,” “How can we Revive the Prosperity of China ?” 

a lantern lecture on “ London,” and a lecture on “ Astronomy” 

are on the programme. Both foreign and Chinese lecturers have 
been secured. 

The resignation of the 200 students of Nanyang College and 
their leaving in a body because of the expulsion of some of their 
number who persisted in reading a reform newspaper, has created 
“a feeling almost akin to consternation in Mandarin circles,’ says 
the North-China Daily News. The paper was entitled “ News 
for Renovating the People,” edited by the well-known reformer 
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Liang Ch‘i-chao, the principal disciple and follower of Kang Yii- 
wei. Truly the path of the teacher in a reform college is not a 
smooth one, and the student will find it hard to adjust himself to 
the various turns which affairs take in an educational institution 
conducted on reform lines by conservative Chinese. 


We have received from Miss Emily S. Hartwell the first number 
of her Romanized Gospel History in Foochow Romanized. She 
says it is being used in women’s schools and women’s station classes 
and will be used in boys’ and girls’ schools and in the normal 
training course for day-school teachers in some if not all of the three 
missions in Foochow. 

Miss Hartwell hopes that others in China interested in 
Romanized will take the Bible Union series, to which this belongs, 
and put it into the Romanized colloquial in their own dialects. 
She finds that it meets in a remarkable degree the requirements of 
a practice book in Romanized as well as being a means for mental 
development and thorough training in the Bible. 

She will be glad to send a copy of her book to any who would 
like it as a help in the style of printing, etc. The book contains 
sixty-two pages and the price is six cents. 





Mr. Ma Chin-bao, the author of JF 7 # &, noticed in the 
August RECORDER and reviewed by Rev. John Darroch in the 
October number, informs us that his book can be obtained for sixty 
cents. His address is, * Care of Miss Lyon, of the Foreign Chris- 
tian Mission, Nanking.” Mr. Ma says that he intended the book 
for merely local accuracy and did not expect his spelling to be used 
to express sounds which he did not hear in Nanking. He has, 
however, prepared a book in manuscript, with changes which will 
make it suitable for wider use. 

“Tf the Chinese can become convinced that through the 
Romanized they secure a quick method of learning the classical 
character, the native interest innate in every Chinese for the 
classical character will immediately shed its interesting quality 
over the Romanized.” We wish to call special attention to these 
words which occur in Miss Hartwell’s paper on Romanization, read 
before the Educational Association. We recall the case of a Chinese 
teacher who had previously despised the Romanized who was won 
over to a lively interest in it by this line ofargument. A knowledge 
of the Romanized can be made very helpful in teaching Chinese 
character. We know of one case where a woman began with the 
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Romanized and is now reading her Bible in character with consid- 
erable ease, and we know of several Chinese students who find the 
Shanghai syllabary a great help in determining the correct pronun- 
ciation of characters as pronounced by ‘the best scholars of Shanghai. 
The Chinese who understands the Romanized may advance without 
a teacher to a knowledge of the character and become a better 
scholar than most of the Chinese teachers have become by the old 
and more tedious and expensive method. 


Correspondence, 


WARNING ! 

To the Editor of 

“THe CHinese Recorper.” 

Dear Sir: Missionaries in the in- 
terior their guard 
against being the means, in the 
hands of their Chinese acquaint 
ances, of introducing magazines of 
an objectionable character. Thus 
the S. D. K. has been asked to send 
copies of the iF fe ite wi (on cover 
Sein Min Choong Bou). This is a 
revolutionary, anti-Christian and 
anti-dynastic magazine printed in 
Japan by we need not say whom. 
But the title should not mislead as 
to its real character. At a time 
when there are many new papers, 


should be on 


advocating similar views, starting 
up everywhere, this warning is not 
out of place. 
Yours sincerely, 
D. MacGILLivray. 


A QUERY. 

To the Editor of 
“Tue CHINESE 

We 


a Chinese character- 


LECORDER.” 
Dear Sir: 
familiar with 
istic which leads this people to 
find the prototype, or rather the 
facsimile, of every modern inven- 
tion and thought of the West in 
their ancient history. But yester- 
day a scholar gravely informed me 


are only too 


that Confucius was _ thoroughly 
versed in astronomy, mathematics, 
etc., meaning 
etc., of to-day ! tecently, in a 
certain edition of the Romance of 
the Three Kingdoms, I found it 
stated at length that the noted 
physician Hwa T‘o 3¢€ BE was 
acquainted with the use of anaes. 
thetics, giving the patient “ ma-fei ” 
it, Hii before beginning his surgical 
operation. Even our most recent 
craze, the automobile, is antedated 
by an invention of about the same 
time. 

Under these circumstances it is 
not strange that we find many 
Chinese contending that the God 
whom we preach to them is the 
God whom their Wor- 
shipped. But the same lamentable 


our astronomy, 


ancestors 


conclusion is forced upon us_ here 
as in the cases above cited, viz., 
that the disposition to find that 
everything good which others 
have, existed in their own ancient 
past, is the result of their conscious- 
ness that they have very little good 
in the present. Surely this is true 
in regard to the question whether 
the ancient word Shang-ti is 
notheistic and can be referred to 
the God whom the Hebrews wor- 
shipped or not. It is chiefly a 
scholastic question, and its elucida- 
tion, while it may please the vanity 
of some scholars who desire to find 
everything the foreigner brings 


mo- 
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antedated in their own past, has 
no practical bearing whatever upon 
the work bringing 
this generation of polytheists to the 
knowledge of the one true God. 
[t is a trite remark that as regards 
a term for “God” neither Shang-ti 
nor Shen, as used by the Chinese 


before us of 


at large, connote the conception 
now familiar to Christians. Grant- 
ed that historically Shang-ti once 
had a monotheistic usage, it is not 
monotheistic to the present day 
mind. Granted that etymological- 
ly Shen is the proper word to de- 
note the idea of Godhood, it needs 
to be rescued from some very bad 
company and thoroughly reformed 
before it can be compared, as a 
word, with our Western word for 
divinity. Our word, by the way, 
had to be similarly reformed. 

My reason for writing is, to sug- 
gest to the missionary brother- 
hood this query: whether in the 
long cessation of strife on the term 
question we have not come to the 
point where we can acknowledge 


Book 
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that both terms have their use? 
I confess to using Shang-ti as well 
as Shen in my preaching,—not so 
often, for I find Shen the more use- 
ful of the two, but both have their 
uses. The great point of Dr. Ma- 
teer’s papers that Shen does not 
connote our word spirit, is amply 
proved ; and if all could agree upon 
that point, it would be quite feasi- 
ble to arrange a truce on the other 
question. I have no objection 
to a book, for instance, which uses 
Shany-ti for God,” but I cannot 
conquer the sense of incongruity 
and disappointment which arises 
every time I see Sheng-shen used 
for Holy Spirit. Could not au agree- 
ment be arrived at on these lines ? 
I am aware that there are a few 
“old war-horses” on either side 
who will think Iam uttering trea- 
son (in the one case) or folly (in 
the other). But 1 know there are 
increasing numbers who take the 
above view and wish it might prevail. 
Yours, ete. 
J. C. Garritr. 





Our Hook Cable. 


Guide to Kuan-hua (Mandarin), with 
English translation. Printed at the 
Commercial Press, Shanghai, 1902. 
Paper board covers, 260 pages. Price 


$1.00. To be had at the Presbyterian 
Mission Press, 


This is a series of very useful 
dialogues and lessons, prepared, if 
we remember rightly, a number of 
years azo by a Japanese, a member 
of the Consulate in 
Shanghai. The Chinese has passed 
through several editions and a trans- 
lation was also made into English 
several years ago. 

The Commercial Press has now 
reprinted it in this cheap and 
convenient form, and students of 
Mandarin will here find a valuable 
help in the acquisition of polite 
phrases as well as common every- 
day talk. 


Japanese 


Topsy Turvy Land, Arabia pictured for 
Children, By A. E andS. M. Zwemer. 
Fleming H. Revell, London. Price 
2s, Od. nett. 

So much of Arabia is a sort of 
terra incognita, and so many in- 
teresting historical and, especially, 
Biblical events are centered in it, 
that we welcome a book written by 
those who have had personal ex- 
perience and who by photographs 
are able to bring so many of the 
customs and peculiarities of the land 
and its people before us. In reading 
about the habits of life and methods 
of work of the Arabs one is remind- 
ed in not a few instances of China 
and Japan, albeit the people them- 
selves are so very different. Though 
written ostensibly for children, 
those of mature years may find both 
pleasure and profit in its perusal. 
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Formosa Under the Japanese: Being the 
Notes of a Visit to the Tai-chu Prefec. 
ture, By Rev, W. Campbell, F.R.G.S 
English Presbyterian Mission, Tai- 
nan. Helensburgh: Printed by J. 
Lamont, Princes St. 

This brochure of sixty pages 
yas read at a meeting of the Royal 
Scottish Geographical Society on 
May 29th, 1902. It is fraught 
with much interesting information 
which most people desire to 
obtain, The book deserves a 
longer review than we are able to 
give in the pages of the REcorDER. 
Mr, Campbell has written much 
about Formosa that is profitable ; 
and the facts that he has collated 
here are worthy of careful study. 
How will Japan colonize and what 
success will be attained? We learn 
that “for administrative purposes 
the Japanese have divided the 
western side of Formosa into three 
prefectures: the northern (Tai- 
ho-ku), the Middle (Tai-chu), and 
the Southern (Tai-nan.) Only two 
Protestant missions are at work 
throughout this region : the English 
Presbyterians (1865) having sta- 
tions scattered over Tai-chu and 
Tai-nan, and the Canada Presby- 
terians (1872) occupying the north- 
ern prefecture,” 

The Japanese have spent one 
hundred and fifty million yen in 
efforts to develop the resources of 
Formosa. Fifty million have been 
raised in the Island. When they 
arrived in 1895 they found the 
people up in arms 
against them, and had “ literally 
to fight their way from north to 
south before anything like settled 
government could he established.” 
Wonderful progress has been since 
made in the external improvement 
of the Island, There were up to 
the close of 1899, hundred 
and twenty-two government educa- 
tional institutions, At present 
60.000 patients gratuitously 
treated every year in ten principal 





everywhere 


one 


are 


government hospitals, The Japan- 
ese have made the attempt to 
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regulate the opium trade, but with 
poor success so far as decreasing 
the consumption is concerned. 

_It would seem impossible for 
Japan to develop a higher type of 
morality in her colony than at 
home. 

A “ visibility and even attractive- 
ness” is now being given to loose 
living in Formosa which cannot but 
lead to very evil results, but Mr. 
Campbell concludes his valuable 
paper in a hopeful spirit. The 
hope lies in the church. “Tam 
glad to remember,” says Mr. Camp- 
bell, “that there are Japanese 
Christian churches in Tai-ho-ku and 
Tai-nan, while in remote country 
districts we sometimes meet with 
Japanese brethren who are not only 
rendering efficient service to the 
State, but are bravely trying to 
lead useful Christian lives. May 
God bless those dear fellows and 
hasten that time when “the little 
one shall become a thousand and 
the small one a strong nation,” 


S. I. WoopsripGe. 


The East of Asia Magazine. September, 
1902. Shanghai: The North-China 
Herald Ottice. 

Whilst the wealth of half-tone 
illustrations and the beauty of the 
accompanying letterpress command 
an immediate welcome for this 
quarterly, a fuller acquaintance 
with the excellencies of the articles 
making up this number, deepen and 
render more hearty the feelings of 
the reader to the editor, writers, 
and publishers. 

In the opening contribution <A, 
Von Borch gives a graphic account 
of a visit to the Imperial Tombs 
west of Peking. The veil of mys- 
tery which for so long has hung 
over the tombs of the present dy- 
nasty, was partly lifted through 
the effects of the Boxer outbreak, 
ady w this 
opportune time and the favour of 
the mandarins to pay a short visit. 


ind vantage was taken of 
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The visit was made the more valu- 
able by the inspection being made 
under the guidance of an official 
whose family had for nearly two 
hundred years tended the largest 
of the graves. Fourteen beautiful 
pictures and a Chinese plan of the 
graves enhance the value of the 
article. 

“ Hung Hsiu-chiian—one of the 
people ”—is the title of the next 
contribution, by Charles G, Ro- 
berts, in which is sketched the early 
public life of the hero of the great 
rebellion. Dr. Phil. C. C. Stuhl- 
mann gives an account and full 
description of Shasi, whilst the 
observations of other heedful tra- 
vellers and residents will be 
found in a perusal of Rev. C. Bone’s 


paper on the floating popula- 
tion of China, Lic. H. Hack- 


mann’s examination of Buddhist 
monastery life in China, or in 
accompanying Rev. W. Arthur 
Cornaby in a morning walk around 
Han-yang. At first sight it is pecu- 
liar that the last article should 
provide the frontispiece for this 
issue. The contributions in the 
number before us might be classi- 
fied according to the amount or 
absence of human life, and in con- 
nection with the latter one ought 
to draw attention to Mr. Pollard’s 
account of the unaccountable cliff 
coffins of West China and the 
perticulars Rev. W. Nelson 
Bitton gives of two historic grave 
mounds. 

But with so much of more than 
usual interest to comment on, one 
must not forget to draw attention 
to Francis McCullagh’s account of 
the Japanese story-teller in general 
and an English story-teller in Japan 
in particular. Mr. Black is certainly 
a unique personage, and by the way 
so also is the individual from the 
north of the Tweed referred to on 
page 208 as * Willie Brewdapecko- 
maut.” 

G. M. 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 
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REVIEWS BY A. H. S. 


Aunt Abby’s Neighbors. By Annie 
Trumbull Slosson, author of ‘ Fish- 


in’ Jimmy”. F. H. Revell Co, June, 

1902. Pp. 170. $1 00 (gold). 

The author of this little book is 
already known by her previous 
writings and as a sister of Dr. 
H. Clay Trumbull, editor of the 
Sunday School Times, and of Dr. 
J. Hammond Trumbull, the noted 
philologist. She is also a naturalist 
on her own account, and is at home 
among the plants. In nine chapters 
of simple narration as from the 
mouth of the subject of the nar- 
rative, the life story of a simple 
saint of God is told with dialectic 
teuches and with graphic diction, 
The perusal will be enjoyed by all 
who wish in a quiet hour to be 
brought face to face with the real- 
ities of life and their solution. 

Down in Water Street. A Story of Six- 
teen Years’ Life in Water Street Mis- 
sion, A Sequel to the Life of Jerry Mc 
Auley. By Samuel H. Hadley, of the 
old Jerry McAuley Mission, F, H. 
Revell Co. August, 1902, Pp, 242. 
Thisis a volume not unlike the 

story of the Life of Gipsy Smith, 

recently published by the same firm 
and previously reviewed in these 
columns, although the conditions of 
rescue work are so different, All 
those who keep any track at all of 
this form of labor in the great 
cities are cognizant of the great and 
important results accomplished by 
Jerry McAuley, and the evidence 
at once novel and_ irrefragible 
which it afforded of the power of the 
gospel in its simplicity to save to 
the uttermost the most depraved, 
abandoned, and hopeless classes of 

men and women, Mr. Hadley is a 

worthy successor of the unique 

Jerry McAuley, whose life and 

work was a standing wiracle, and 

the outline of the story is told in 
these pages with no rhetoric and no 
exaggeration, Eight of the twenty 
chapters (the numbering in the In- 
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dex being, however, inverted) are 
exclusively devoted to the outline of 
a few of the most remarkable cases 
occurring within the writer’s knowl- 
edge. 

The method of taking in any one 
and every one, no matter how 
often he may have come and how 
false he may have previously proved, 
in the trust that at last he 
will be reached, requires a faith 
which to a spectator appears little 
less than superhuman, but ac- 
cording to Mr. Hadley the results 
abundantly justify the adoption of 
this course as a routine practice, 

The writer appears to take it for 
granted, and indeed expressly 
affirms, that this Mission is unique 
in its work, and if so perhaps it 
may be in this particular. The book 
is highly interesting, and will be, as 
it should be, widely read. 


The Rise of a Soul. A Stimulus to Per. 
sonal Progress and Development. By 
James L, Vance, D,D., author of 
** Royal Manhood ”, ‘* The Young Man 
Four-Square ”, * The College of Apos- 
tles”, ‘Church Portals”, etc, F, H. 
Revell Co, June, 1902. Pp. 241. $1 
(gold) net, 

This is a volume of twenty-two 
essays (or sermons) on various allied 
themes, distributed under the four 
heads of “ Vision”, ‘ Shadows ”, 
«“ Ascent”, “Summit”, beginning 
with “Onward and Upward”, and 
“ A Man’s Chance’’, and ending in 
“ Life, Life, Victorious Life”, and 
“The Everlasting Reality of Reli- 
gion i 

There is much that is interesting 
and some things that are freshly put 
in the treatment of the varied 
themes, yet there is an evident 
straining after effect which tends 
to become wearisome, and which 
may be the result of the author’s 
extended practice in the art of 
book-making, or it may be constitu- 
tional. Here is a specimen sentence 
(p. 119): “The atonement has suf- 
fered at the hands of the dogma- 
tist. It has been lifted out of the 
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Bible, its heart-beat has been stilled, 
it has been reduced to a fleshless, 
pulseless skeleton, and the meatless 
bone of a juiceless dogma has been 
offered to the soul to feed upon. 
Theology is not always the friend 
of religion. Flowers are not botany 
and theology is not religion.” Or 
this (p. 154): “ When Christ was 
crucified all seemed lost. After a 
meteoric career, He was captured 
by his enemies, nailed to the cross, 
and sealed in the tomb.” 

In another place we iearn that 
God endues, empowers, and charges 
the soul “ with the dynamic voltage 
of divinity.” On page 29 we 
find the unfamiliar noun “ spiel- 
er,” while elsewhere it is said that 
* Christ does not seem to stress the 
dogma.” It is mentioned (p. 174) 
that a ton cannot be carried at 
one time, ‘ but divide it into two 
thousand pound parcels and the task 
is easy,” leaving the exact number 
of ‘ parcels’ uncertain. Napoleon’s 
“ Forty Centuries are looking down 
upon you” atthe Pyramids are 
reduced to ‘ thirty,’ and the familiar 
remark of Lessing that if he had 
his choice between truth and the 
search for truth he would take 
the latter, is attributed to Sir 
William Hamilton. None of these 
are vital matters, but they should 
not occur in the works of an expe- 
rienced author who has a living 
message to live men. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS, 


Thirty-fourth Annual Report of 
St. Luke’s Hospital, Shanghai, 
showing a total of 24,727 patients 
during the year ending September 
27th, 

General. Report of the Pyeng- 
yang Station of the Presbyterian 
Mission, Korea. 1901-2. Total com- 
municants, 3,100; added during 
the year, 642 ; number of students, 
740 

General 
Station, 


Report of 
Presbyterian 


Syen-chun 
Mission, 
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Korea, 1901-2. Church members, ed during the year, 22; hospital 


677 ; added during the year, 267. 

General Report of Seoul Station 
of the Presbyterian Mission, Korea, 
1901-2. Communicants, 1,582 ; add- 


patients, 6,896. 

Opium: The Curse of China; 
a letter to the Hongkong Daily 
Press, by Tse Tsan-tai, Hongkong. 





In Preparation. 


Editor: D. MacGiutivray, 41 Kiangse Road, Shanghai. 


(Correspondence invited). 


Brace’s Gesta Christi. §. Pollard, Yun- 

nan, 
. S, Pollard, Yun- 

nan, 
Stalker’s Life of Christ. Mrs. J. C. Owen. 
History forGirls  .. Mrs. Abbey, 
Works of Dr. Torrey. Y.M.C.A, 

Shanghai. 

Fabiola, a Tale of the 

Catacombs (Manda- 

rin revision of Wén-li), D. MacGillivray, 
A. B, Bruce’s Kingdom 

of God, or Christ’s 

Teaching according to 

the Synoptical Gos- 

pels ... sie - D. MacGillivray. 
Handy Bible Diction- 

ary... see ... Murdo MacKen- 

zie, Swatow, 
... Rev. W.G. Wal- 
she, B. A- 


Life of Billy Bray 


School Geography 


Life of George Miiller 
(Mandarin)... ... Rev. F. W. Baller, 
° M 


C. 1. M. 
Hudson Taylor’s Life... Rev.F.W. Baller, 
GC. i. MM, 
Via Christi... .. Miss Laura 
White. 


Andrew Murray’s Spirit 

of Christ (Mandarin 
version, in press) ... D. MacGillivray, 
Ideal Commonwealths. John Darroch, 
Shansi University. 
The demand for Murray’s “ Spirit 
of Christ” is so encouraging, the 
first thousand being exhausted in 
two or three months, that the trans- 
lator has decided to ‘ work over” 
the same author’s “ Abide in Christ,” 
on the same lines as the former work, 





Enitorial Comment, 


THAT was certainly an inter- 
esting discussion between the 
Hankow missionaries as reported 
in the North-China Daily News 
of November 24th, and one can 
but be surprised at the diversity 
of views there expressed and the 
strength of conviction on both 
sides of what is really a very 
important subject. Is_ there 
ground of complaint on the part 
of the Chinese officials of inter- 
ference in lawsuits and the use 
of the missionaries’ names and in- 
fluence by native helpers, preach- 
ers and others? We believe 
there is, that it is a growing evil 
and one of the most serious 
which confronts the missionary 


body in China to-day. While 
we are far from believing that 
the missionaries themselves take 
part in lawsuits or wittingly allow 
their names and influence to be 
used to any great extent, yet we 
believe a great deal of use is 
made of such name and influence 
by the native helpers and others, 

Given a neighborhood in which 
the Roman Catholic element is 
strong, there is the greatest 
temptation imaginable to ottset 
the power which a Catholic 
church member has by joining 
the Protestant church. Or even 
if there are no Roman Catholics, 
the man who can secure a for- 
eigner’s card and write a few of 
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his own claims thereon and pre- 
sent it to the Yamén, has a tre- 
mendous advantage over the 
man who is destitute of such 
card. The officials, especially 
since the Boxer trouble, are anx- 
ious to do what they can to 
keep in the good graces of the 
foreigner, and, as a rule, will not 
lightly disregard a case which 
they suppose is being championed 
by one. One of the Presbyteries 
of the American Presbyterian 
Mission, North, has recently sus- 
pended a native pastor for a year 
for extensive and in some cases 
illegal interference in lawsuits, 
and the trial and suspension was 
effected by his native co-Presby- 
ters principally, who have awak- 
ened to the enormity of the evil 
amongst them and realize that 
it should be suppressed with a 
strong hand. 
* . * 

HENCE we consider the recent 
action of the China Missionary 
Alliance in sending out a pro- 
nouncement as to the Protestant 
position in this matter eminent- 
ly timely and fitting, notwith- 
standing the attempt of a Han- 
kow correspondent of the North- 
China Daily News in the issue 
of November 27th, by mistrans- 
lation and misrepresentation, to 
make them say what a fair read- 
ing of their statement does not 
make them say. And even tak- 
ing his own translation it is 
impossible, fairly, to make the 
deductions therefrom which he 
seems to find therein. 


7 * * 

In this connection we are 
pleased to acknowledge the very 
fair and candid treatment of this 
same vexed question in the lead- 
ing article of the same daily pa- 
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per on November 25th. While 
the writer has made a mistake as 
to the source of the recent mani- 
festo, attributing it to the Shang- 
hai Missionary Alliance, instead 
of the China Missionary Alli- 
ance, yet the spirit of the article 
is eminently fair, and while we 
are not in perfect accord with all 
of its suggestions, we are pleased 
to see such an article in sucha 
paper, which, however, is but in 
a line with its general treatment 
of the missionary question. 


* * * 


It is a significant fact that 
missionaries always welcome ex- 
amination into their work ; they 
believe that a removal of pre- 
judice will be the result, It is 
equally noteworthy that they 
rejoice in the increase in the 
home lands of a knowledge of 
things Chinese. Our _ readers, 
therefore, will be glad to hear 
that a new journal has appeared 
in England called China, pub- 
lished by Oliphant, Anderson and 
Ferrier, of London and Edin- 
burgh. The aim of the magazine 
is to furnish some aids to the 
understanding of problems that 
may arise in religion, philan- 
thropy or politics. If these 
problems are complex to workers 
on the field they are still more 
puzzling to friends at home, as 
the October issue says in refer- 
ring to the re-issue, in a slightly 
changed form, of the Reform edic- 
ts: “The heterodoxies of yester- 
day are the orthodoxies of today.” 

* > * 


THERE is hope for the under- 
standing of these problems from 
the sympathetic standpoint of 
this magazine. The editor seems 
not only to be impressed by the 
peculiarities of the people, the 
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customs, language and art of 
China, but enthused, as well as 
oppressed, by the enormous share 
China has of the human race, 
Not only, however, is the editor 
in sympathy with China and the 
problems of her future but he is 
in sympathetic and intelligent 
touch with the various mission- 
ary organizations at work in 
China. He shows an intimate 
knowledge of the various forms 
of missionary effort, but specially 
with the educational and pub- 
lishing departments. We trust 
the magazine will have a long 
and useful existence. 
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From the Chinese Christian 
Intelligencer we learn that the 
native papers are publishing cer- 
tain statements regarding the 
Commission in the new ‘Treaty 
to investigate church matters. 
According to the Universal 
Gazette two missionaries have 
already agreed upon many ques- 
tions with the Wai Wu-pu, 
among which is the removal of 
the missionary in case of failure to 
control converts, and deportation 
in case of connivance with evil 
doers! We wonder where they 
get their authority and who the 
two foreigners are, 





Flissionary Melos, 


An Hour with Chang 
Chih-tung. 
Hankow, 13th November, 


On the 11th ultimo I received 
an intimation through our Consul- 
General, E, H. Fraser, Esq., that 
H. E. Chang Chih-tung would be 
glad to see me before leaving for 
Nanking. I replied that it would 
give me much pleasure to call on 
H. E. if he could make it con- 
venient to grant me an interview on 
either the 13th or 14th; these being 
the only days at my command 
before starting on a missionary 
journey in the district of Huang-pi. 
Two days later I received a letter 
from Mr. Fraser, informing me 
that the Viceroy would like to see 
me on the 14th at 9.30 a.m. 

On my arrival the gates of the 
Yamén were thrown wide open, 
and I was received by Mr. Liang, 
the viceroy’s interpreter. Having 
arrived thirty minutes before the 
time appointed I had a very in- 
teresting chat with Mr. Liang 
about the Viceroy and his move- 


ments. Mr. Liang is a Cantonese, 
and has been with the Viceroy for 
many years. He is a good English 
scholar, very intelligent, and a 
perfect gentleman in his bearing. 
He evidently has the respect and 
confidence of the Viceroy, and the 
Viceroy, through him, is kept well 
posted in all matters connected 
with the outer world. Punctually 
to the minute the great Viceroy 
made his appearance and gave 
me a very hearty welcome. Though 
desiring to see H. E. for some years, 
I had made up my mind never 
to ask for an interview. Others 
had applied for the honour, and 
had been told that the Viceroy was 
very busy or somewhat indispos- 
ed. Personally I have a decided 
objection to being snubbed, so 
I thought it best to run no risk. 
When the Viceroy came forward 
to greet me, I found it difficult 
to realise the fact that I was 
standing in the presence of China’s 
greatest Viceroy and most fatnous 


man. Since the death of Liu 
K‘un-yi, Chang Chih-tung has 
been standing without a rival 
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among the statesmen of China. 
Which of these two men was the 
greater, taking them all in all? 
In conversation with officials, I 
have once and again put this 
question, and the reply invariably 
has been this: ‘Liu K‘un-yi is 
a@ great man and a great  states- 
man, but Chang Chih-tung is 
greater in both respects.” Last 
year, at Heng-chou, I was invited 
by the Taotai to a feast, at which 
the Prefect and other officials 
were present. The conversation 
turned on the relative merits of 
China’s great statesmen, I was 
asked my opinion, and I gave 
my verdict in favour of Liu K‘un. 
yi and Chang Chih-tung. “ Yes, 
you are right,” said the oldest and 
wisest inan among the guests, “ but 
you must reverse the order, not 
Liu K-un-yi and Chang Chih-tung, 
but Chang Chih-tung and Liu 
K‘un-yi. But for Chang Chih- 
tung China would have gone to 
pieces during the Boxer trouble. 
Liu K‘un-yi, Tuan Fang, and 
others did well, but Chang Chih- 
tung was the ruling spirit, and 
it was his strong will that carried 
everything before it.” My friend 
Tang spoke very decidedly and 
with some warmth on the point, 
and we all felt that he was right. 
The service rendered by Chang 
Chih-tung to China and to foreign 
interests in China, in the year 1900, 
has given him a title to the grati- 
tude and admiration not only of 
China, but of the whole civilised 
world, 

It did not take me two minutes 
to feel perfectly at ease with Chang 
Chih-tung. In his appearance there 
is nothing imposing about H. E. 
He is a short spare man, very plain- 
ly dressed and severely simple in 
his habits. The one conspicuous 
thing about him is his fine head. 
His is a large head on a small body. 
T doubt if there is another head in 
China so full of Chinese lore, or so 
full of schemes for the benefit of his 
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people. In manner I found him 
very affable, very ready to talk, and 
equally ready to listen. 

He told me that my name was 
quite familiar to him, and that he 
had desired to see me for a long 
time. He referred to his book 
“Learn” and thanked me for the 
kind words I had written about 
the book and its author in the 
introduction. He seemed pleased 
to hear what I had to say about 
the world-wide fame of the book, 
though, of course, he assured me 
once and again that he dare not 
accept the honour thus thrust upon 
him. Though he does not know a 
word of English, he is, thanks to 
Mr. Liang, very well acquainted 
with the contents of the Worth- 
China Daily News and other 
papers issued by the English Press, 

We had some interesting conver- 
sation on missionary matters. He 
expressed himself freely on several 
points of interest, and seemed an- 
xious to have my opinions on the 
same. The missionary question 
does not trouble him as much as I 
thought it did. I endeavoured to 
place the principles and policy of 
the Protestant Church in China 
before him in as clear a light as 
possible, and he expressed himself as 
perfectly satistied. He went fur- 
ther and said that, so far as he knew, 
we had always acted on these prin- 
ciples at this centre. There is one 
thing, however, that puzzles the 
Viceroy : he cannot understand why 
the Protestant church should be di- 
vided up into so many sections. He 
has been told that they are essen- 
tially one, but he cannot under- 
stand why, being essentially one, 
they should have so many names. 
He particularly wanted to know 
why one of the sections called itself 
“ Chin-li-hui,” the Dipping Sect. 
When the Baptists’ mode of baptiz- 
ing was explained, he smiled, and 
gave it as his opinion that the 
mode was not. a very convenient one. 
Whilst the Viceroy seems to have 
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real respect for Protestantism as a 
church, he is inclined, I think, to 
regard the sects as superfluous and 
troublesome excrescences, 

Speaking about his own move- 
ments, he assured me that he had no 
desire to leave Wu-chang for Nan- 
king. “I do not want to leave this 
place for any other. I have been 
here several years, and I have got 
rooted here. I havealso started a 
number of schemes, and I am an- 
xious to see them perfected, Every- 
thing depends on the will of the 
Emperor; but so far as I am 
concerned, I can say truly that I 
have no desire to leave, and that if 
I do leave I hope my absence will 
be only temporary. If the decision 
is left with myself, I shall soon be 
back at my old post.” So spoke the 
Viceroy on this point, and I believe 
he meant it all. 

Before parting he gave me his 
photograph. “This,” he said, “is a 
small one, but I will send you a 
larger one before I leave if I can.” 
He left on the 2nd inst., and I re- 
ceived the promised photograph on 
the Ist, the day before he left. It 
is the finest photograph I have 
seen of the Viceroy. It is a large 
picture and a striking likeness. I 
value it highly as a direct gift from 
himself, and as having been taken 
expressly for me just before leav- 
ing for the Liang-kiang viceroyalty. 

I offered to take my departure 
several times, but H. E. insisted on 
my staying on. There were several 
Red Buttons waiting outside, but 
it made no difference. When at 
last I stood up to leave, he stood up 
also, and escorted me part of the 
way. Before making my last bow 
I thanked him for the interview 
which he had so kindly granted 
me, and then said: “I am very 
sorry that you are going to leave 
us, and I sincerely hope that we 
shall soon have the joy of welcom- 
ing you back, Tliere is one thing 
1 wish to tell you. For many years 
I have been praying for you regu- 
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larly. Whether you return or not 
T shall continue to pray for you. 
It will be my earnest prayer that 
heaven’s best blessing may ever 
rest upon you.” “I thank you 
most sincerely,” was the old man’s 
reply. I believe he meant it. 
When we reached the next door, 
Mr. Liang, who was escorting me, 
called my attention to the fact that 
the Viceroy was still standing at 
the door through which we had 
just passed. I turned round, and 
there he was making a last parting 
bow. I returned the compliment 
and passed out. 
Such is a brief account of my 
first interview with H. E. Chang 
Chih-tung. H. E. is sixty-six 
years old and I am seventy one. 
This fact seemed to impress him, 
Age is respected in China, and Iam 
inclined to think that the differ- 
ence of five years in my favour 
had something to do with mak- 
ing the interview all the more 
pleasant for me. Whether it will 
be my privilege ever to see H. E. 
again I cannot say. Be that as it 
may, I shall always look back upon 
the interview with unfeigned plea- 
sure and thankfulness. 
Chang Chih-tung may have his 
weaknesses and eccentricities, and 
no doubt he has, but making all due 
allowances for these, it must be ad- 
mitted that he is to-day one of 
China’s greatest men, if not the 
very greatest. A truer patriot or 
an abler statesman China does not 
possess. In one respect he is looked 
upon as a phenomenon among the 
officials of his day. Zhe love of 
money does not seem to be in him. 
He might have been one of the 
richest men in the empire. Asa 
matter of fact he is a poor man. 
Ail the wealth that flows into his 
Yanén is spent on public works and 
public charity. Such is Chang Chih- 
tuny. We part with him in sorrow, 
Our best blessing goes with him. 
GRIFFITH JOHN. 
—North-China Daily News. 
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Distribution of Literature 
at the Triennial Exami- 


nations, Chen-tu. 


. . . Acannon report is heard, and 
the first batch of students leave 
their cells. Mr. James Murray and 
his colporteurs and friend are at 
the principal entrance ready to give 
each student one of the N. B.S, 
Society’s illustrated and annotated 
gospels, What a rush! These 
books are very readily accepted ; one 
man is to have one gospel. This 
is the fourth time Mr. Murray and 
his men have been here doing this 
same work, and he knows just 
where to place his men. ‘One 
man one book,” but no! the scholar 
receives a fine yellow backed “ Acts 
of the Apostles” and puts it in his 
sleeve, and goes ou and meets a 
colporteur with a very beautiful 
dark red backed ‘ Matthew’s 
Gospel,” and that, he stops to get, 
and yet a pink backed “ Luke’s 
Gospel,” and  seagreen backed 
“John’s Gospel,”—nothing will 
stop him until he gets a fine 
book of every color quite new, and 
fresh from the printer’s hands! 
The presentation goes on for three 
hours more. Cannon firing an- 
nounces the students’ exit from the 
hall, and time for reassembling. 

During three different exits were 
the books given away, and in all 
no less than 17,000 copies were 
received by these men, Can any- 
one conceive any better plan to 
get at the literati of China than 
this? How far such a distribution 
will extend no one can tell, for 
these M.A. degree men come from 
all over the province, and they 
all may become true Christians ! 
It has cost the N. B.S. 8. over Ts. 
400 for these books, but one is 
convinced that they are the Seed 
of Life broadcast over heathen 
China.—Ex. from the West China 
Missionary News. 
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The Chen-tu Missionaries 
and Governor-General 
T*sen. 


The attention of many of our 
readers having been anxiously 
fixed on Szch‘uan, the following 
correspondence, published in the 
West China Missionary News, will 
be of interest. We are glad to 
hear that since the new Viceroy 
arrived, conditions have rapidly 
improved :— 

His Excellency, Governor-Gen- 
eral T‘sen, 

Sir: We, the undersigned Protes- 
tant missionaries of Chen tu, wish 
to offer to you a respectful word 
of welcome to Szch‘uan. 

We have heard with satisfaction 
of your vigorous and progressive 
policy in the north. We realize 
the difficulty of the task that was 
given you there and appreciate 
the thoroughness with which you 
carried it through, We know how 
wisdom and justice dominated 
your policy in dealing with Mr. 
Timothy Richard in the matter of 
the Shansi university, and with 
Mr. D. E. Hoste regarding the 
missionary question. 

China’s most urgent need is 
liberal, broad-ininded rulers, You, 
honored Sir, we believe to be 
one of these, a Viceroy who will 
at once bring glory to his Em- 
peror, Kuang Su, and good to his 
people. Therefore we regard your 
coming to Szch‘uan at the pre- 
sent crisis as an event of happy 
augury for the future of this great 
province. 

Please, then, accept this expres. 
sion of our hearty and united 
welcome. 


(Signed) 


H. L. Canrigut M.D. 
4 THomas TORRANCE. 
QO. L. Kitporn, M.D. 


Committee 


And fifteen others. 
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TRANSLATION OF GOVERNOR-GENE- 
RAL TS‘EN’S REPLY TO LETTER OF 
WELCOME SENT BY THE PROTEST- 
ANT MISSIONARIES OF CHEN-TU, 
WEST CHINA. 


In respectful reply ;-— 

The letter bestowed upon me by 
all the pastors was handed to me 
yesterday through pastor Torrance. 

IT am not worthy to receive 
your praises, and IT shamefacedly 
aud unceasingly thank you. 

The sudden uprising of rebels in 
Szch‘uan province at this time is 
entirely owing to the unprepared- 
ness of the local officials. 

It is much to be regretted that 
you should have had cause for alarm, 

I earnestly hope that this insur- 
rection may speedily be suppressed, 
and that both the people and the 
charch may enjoy tranquillity, 


IN THE FAR EAST. 635 
Regarding my management of 
affairs in Shansi, it was entirely 
owing to the fact that all the 
leaders of your church were truly 
able to act according to that 
precept of the the world 
Religion “Love men as_ thyself,” 
therefore the honour should 
equally divided between us 
Having come this place I 
earnestly hope that, as with the 
leaders of your church in Shansi, 
so there may be, between us, mu- 
tual confidence and sincerity, that 
thus I may be able to accomplish 


Save 


be 


to 


in Szchtuan what IT was able to 
do in Shansi. 
This letter of thanks is sent 


by hand. 
May you daily enjoy happiness. 
IT respectfully present ny nave. 
(Translated by A. GRAINGER.) 
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2nd,—Issue of the following Imperial 
deerve in connection with the Chén-chou 
murders :— 

“With reference tothe massacre of the 
English missionaries, Bruee and Lowis, 
at Chén-chou., Hunan province, a short 


time ago, we have already, in response 


to the memorial of the Governor, 
given commands that Ch’én Hsi-nien, 


district Magistrate of Yuan-ling-hsien ; 
Lin Liang-ju, First Captain of the Chén- 
ehou garrison battalion 3 Chang Yao-k‘uei, 
Lieut.-Colonel of the Yi battalion; the 
former distriet Magistrate of Yuan-ling- 
hsien, Wan Chao-hsin sand Major-General 
Yen Wua-lin, Brigadier Commanding the 
Yi Brigade ; should be cashiered 
und redueed to the ranks for the parpose 
of undergoing trial. We have now re- 
ceived another memorial from the said 
Governor Yii Lien-san stating that when 
the riot-first began, the late Mr, Lowis 
fled from the mission premises, and in 
passing the Yamén of the First Captain, 
Liu Liang-ju, the latter shut his Yamén 
gates, refusing to receive the said 
missionary, in consequence of which sxid 
missionary was beaten to death by the 
mob, With regard to the Major-General, 
Yen Wa-lin, when the mob was passing 
his Yamén en route to the chapel, he,re- 


first 


in the Far East. 


mained inactive asif ignorant of the pur- 
pose of the rioters and omitted to render 
the necessary protection to the misson- 
aries and mission premises, while as to 
Wan Chao-hsin, the former Chilhsien of 
Yuan-ling-hsien, knowing that he was so 
soon to be superseded, he purposely took 
no notice of the current rumours, omitting 
to use any effortsto put a stop to them, 
In consequence of this it brought about 
the said serious riot. With regard to the 
other officials of Chén-chou their faults 
were of varions degrees, such as either 
failure to give the proper protection or 
they did not beforehand take the neces- 
sury steps to give such protection, All 
were, however, deserving of punishment. 
We and again commanded 
our military and civil officials to give 
every protection to foreiguers and mis- 
sions, yet our orders have not been ob- 
served, as witness the recent serions 
affair in Chén-chon. Now in the case of 
the First Captain Liu Liang-ju, his guilt 
was doubly serious above all others, in 
that he did not give protection when he 
was able to do so,and we particularly 
execrate the man’s conduct, We hereby 
command that he be summarily executed, 
The cashiered Major-General Yen Wu-lin, 
of the Yi Brigade, is sentenced to await 
decapitation in gaol; Chang Yao-k‘ue, 
Lieutenant-Colonel of the Yi battalion, 


have again 
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and Chao’ Yii-tien, Lientenant-Colonel 
of the Kuei-yang battalion, are hereby 
cashiered aud dismissed for ever from 
the army ; Wa Chih-chun, prefect of 
Chén-chou, is also cashiered and dis- 
missed for ever from the public service ; 
he is also to be exiled for five years. 
The cashiered ex-district magistrate Wan 
Chao-lisin is commanded to be banished 
to the utmost limits of the empire and is 
never to be liberated or allowed to retarn 
home, These puuishments are awarded 
as warning to all.” 

l6ih.—Funeral of H. BE. Liu K‘un-yi, 
Viceroy of the Liang-kiang, at Nanking, 
At ten o’clock in the morning, the for- 
eigners were received by the son of the 
late Baron Liu at 


the late Vieeroy’s 
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Yamén, in the 
crowds. 


presence of enormous 
The procession of the remains 
to the river side, whence they 
gunboat for e@on- 
to Hunan, was headed by the 


Nanking officials, 


were 
taken to a Chinese 
highest followed by 
Admiral Sir Cyprian Bridge and staff, 
the Consuls (including most members of 
the Shanghai consular body), the naval 
and military officials, the representatives 
of the Customs, and the foreign civilians. 
lhe coffin was borne by sixty-four men 
H. Bk. Viceroy Chang Chi-tang thanked 
the foreigners for their attendance, The” 
warships in port fired minute guns, The 
Whele ceremony was very impressive as 
well as uuprecedented.—N.-C, Daily 
News. 
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BIRTHS. 

Av Tone-Ch‘uan-tu, September 
the wife of Rev. F, J. 
B. C. M,, of a son. 

At Tientsin, October 24th, the wife of 
tev. D. S. Murray, L. M.S.,; of twin 
daughters. 

At Wu-chang, October 27th. the wife of 
Rev. S, Tanskvist, S. M_ §S,, of a 
daughter (Elsa Kristina Ingehog) 

Avr Change-sha, Hunan, October 30th, 
Ragnhild B. Gottebery, M.D., wife 
of Rev. J. A. O GorresBerc, N. M.8., 
of a danghter (Ingleborg Kathrine). 

At Soochow, November 10th. the 
of J. A G. Sutretey, M. E., S. 
Chang-sha, of a daughter. 

At Tientsin, November 13th, the wife 
of Rev. J. H. McCann, A. B. C, F. M 
of a daughter. 

Ar Nanking, November 19th, the wife 
of Rev. Wiipur A. Estes, A. F. M., 
of twins, a son and daughter. 

MARRIAGES. 

On November 18th, at Shanghai, Wa 
J. Donerty, to Miss B. N. Davinas ; 
Dr. F. A. Kenner, to Miss E, E. Tinuey, 
all of C. I. M. 


19th, 
Dymonpb, 


wife 


M., 


> 


DEATHS. 

Ar Chang-te-fu, Honan, October 13th, 
Ametia Constance, beloved child of 
Rev. Jonathan and Mrs. Goforth, aged 
one year, of dysentery. 

At Shanghai, November 3rd, Nancy, 
younger child of Rev. J. Miller 
Graham, U, F. C. S., Manchuria. 

At Ichang, November 9th, C. H, 
Latent, C. I. M., of dysentery. 

At Ing-tuen (Kwei-k‘e), November 11th, 
Miss Lucy C. Situ, C. I. M., of 
typhoid. 

At Shanghai, November 13th, May, 
youngest chill of Rev. and Mrs. J. A. 
Silsby, A. P. M., aged tive years. 


At Ts‘ing-kiang-pu, November 19th, 
Henry Carter. only son of Rev. 
James Blair and Margaret Huntington 
Cochran, aged two years. m 


ARRIVALS, 
At SHANGHAI :-— 


October 3lst, A T. and Mrs, Potarnn 
and on- child, and Miss KE, Drake 
(returning) from England for ©. I M, 
Dr, J. WHerry, A. P. 
M., Pewiny ; Mr, Wanxamaker, Chr. 
Coliege, Canon 

Novemver 3rd Cas A, FLeiscHMANN, 
from Austra.ia, wor C. TI. M. 

November toth, Dr. and Mrs. J. R. 
Gopparp (returning) and Rev. 
Kees, A. B, M. U., Ningpo; A. 
Mrs. Bere, Misses A. Ertksson, S 
Knxestndm, F. Prytz and J. Sanpr- 
BEKG (returning) and Miss S. LAGERGREN 
from Sweden, ‘T. Sorenson (: eturning) 
from KBugland, and Miss C, RasmMUssen 
trom Lodia for C. 1 M.; Ven Archdeacon 
and Mrs. MouLk, Rev. W. 8. and Mrs. 
Moutr, C. M.S. (returning), 

November 17th, V., and Mrs. Rextius 
(returning) from America for C. LM. ; 

tev. LT. W. Mirenreti and Miss EMMa 
KoFrat, A. P. M., Hunan, 

November 26th, Rev. J 
Hinps, Eng. Meth. M., 
turning). 


November Ist 


and 


Tientsin 


Mrs. 
(re- 


DEPARTURES. 
From SUANGHAL: 


November Sth, Mrs. Wa. Hystop and 
two children, for England, R. A, Me- 
Cotbocu and G. H, WILLIAMs, for 
Australia, Epwarp C, Siri, for Eng- 
land, vid America, all of C. I. M. 

November 22nd, Misses 
Turner, M. ALLEN, and 
C.. i. Mt. 


SYDNEY 
Uurr, of 











